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Suppose everyone were paid in goods? 


W... wouldn’t it be a good idea for every factory, at the 
end of the day, just to divide up the day’s production— 
so much to each workman, so much to management, a 


little to the owners for making the factory possible. | 


You wouldn’t have any obsolete equipment or methods 
very long—owners and managers would get the finest, so 


that production would be greater. And you wouldn’t have 


—— 


any slow-downs by the workmen, no loitering on the job, 
nor limits set on output—the workmen would want 

more efficient production, too, for that’s the only way they 
would have more at the end of the day to divide. 


But—that is the way workmen and managers and 


owners are paid. The only difference is that the company 
sells their production and divides up the money, to make it 
more convenient. The fact still remains that the only | 
way anyone is going to get more is to produce more. 
That’s the only place from which it CAN come. 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES AND TAPPING MACHINES age. 
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ihe steel mold that shapes your tire, 
with its distinctive tread, has to be 
engraved almost literally by hand. 
That's expensive. 

Ordinary methods of forming metal 
made it impossible to cast duplicate 
tire tread designs accurately enough or 
smooth enough from the original 
| hand cut mold, without too-costly 
| machining. 

A maker of tire molds heard that 
B.F.Goodrich had developed a 
Koroseal molding compound that is 
| flexible and won't stiffen or crack with 

age. He took an original engraved 
steel mold and poured hot liquid 


Koroseal jelly into it. When it solidi- 
fied, it was still flexible enough to pull 
away from the steel, yet snap back to 
shape. Then, by alternate pouring of 
plaster and jelly, he arrived at a jelly 
pattern. 

Into the Koroseal pattern he poured 
plaster, let it harden, then pulled the 
pattern away. In the plaster he poured 
aluminum. Then he broke away the 
plaster and had an aluminum mold, 
as perfect as the original steel, all 
ready to make tires. The Koroseal pat- 
tern can be used over and over again, 
more metal molds can be made 


. Statues molded in Koroseal 
help give you better fires 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product development 


quicker, and the resulting tires are as 
perfect as though the original steel 
had been used. 

Koroseal flexible synthetic is ideal for 
raincoats, shower curtains, baby pants. 
It “wears like iron” in floors, luggage, 
shoe soles. It resists heat in tank 
linings, acid in hose; as upholstery, it 
can be washed. But to be sure you get 
Koroseal quality, insist on the Koro- 
seal tag on every article you buy. The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Koroseal—Trade Mark, Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


B.E Goodrich 
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Banks that specify “checks on La Monte paper” 


pay their customers an — ken — ty for @ For Samples of La Monte Safety Paper see your 
La Monte Safety Papers have long been recognized Lithographer or Printer—or write us direct. 
as the hallmark of quality in check protection. 
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SAFETY PAPER FOR CHECKS 


GEORGE LAMONTE & SON, NUTLEY, NEW JERSEY 


They've “SIGNED. ON” YORK 


from the salmon fleet at Peril Straits 
to the Great White Fleet in the tropics 


Seafaring men are notoriously fussy about equipment, for the 
sea is a rigorous testing ground . . . when things go wrong, 
there’s no one around the corr.er to help you out. 


Hence the sailor’s regard for the York name is something we 
cherish, especially since it prevails from small fishing vessels 
to the huge “reefers” that supply the world with such perish- 
ables as meat from America, Australia and the Argentine, tropi- 
cal fruits from Latin America, Hawaii and the East Indies. 


A majority of the Great White Fleet of the United Fruit 
Company, for example, the largest operators of refrigerated 
tonnage in the world, depends on York equipment for the pro- 
tection of costly cargoes and preservation of food for passengers 
and crew. And up in Todd, Alaska, on the Peril Straits, is one 
of the most unusual York installations in the world. Here, the 
operators of small salmon boats have a “FlakIce’’ machine 
that produces ice in ribbon form on shore, and from which the 
boats are supplied. Curiously enough, these fishermen find 
FlakIce frozen water ribbons cost less than chopping free ice 
from a nearby glacier. 


Thus, whether your needs are large or small, two facts 
recommend your consideration of York: 
1. York has provided more installed mechanical cooling capacity 
for food than any other manufacturer. 


2. The wide range of York equipment as to function, type and 
capacity assures selection of the right unit for the right place, 
no matter how large or how small. 


These are the points to bear in mind when you have a 
refrigeration or air conditioning problem. 


York Corporation, York, Pennsylvania. 
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G.O.P. SIGHTS ON ’48 


The 1948 campaign started Wednes- 
day. The Republicans assume that they 
will name the next President. The 
question is who is to carry the ball. 
With half a dozen eager candidates in 
the foreground, formulation of an 
agreed party policy to bridge the con- 
fused period of split government is the 
most baffling problem facing the G.O.P. 

Dewey is the titular head of the party 
and demonstrated continued streng 
by his impressive victory in New York, 
but he’s personally unpopular in party 
circles. He also suffers because Repub- 
lican control of Congress has given his 
principal rivals a national stage on which 
to perform. 

ticker made a run in Ohio propor- 
tionately as good as Dewey’s in New 
ed his 
weaker running mate through. Bricker 
is popular, and returned Ohio to the 
Republican fold in 1944 while Dewey 
failed to carry New York. 

Taft and Bricker, who are the favor- 
ites of the party organization, are in 
danger of wiping each other out. Both 
from Ohio, they can’t run on the same 
ticket. Taft, who was the organization’s 
choice (until Willkie blitzed him) in 
’40 and who yielded to Bricker in *44, 
figures it’s his turn again. 

Vandenberg, who has come up fast 
through his influence on foreign policy, 
had his name tied closer to the ite 
House in the popular mind by the 
journalistic accident that played up 
Sen. Fulbright’s casual remark a week 
before the election that if the Repub- 
licans won, Truman should name a Re- 
peblican Secretary of State and resign. 

Stassen lost ground as a result of the 
election. His senatorial and guberna- 
torial candidates won as expected in 
Minnesota, but this was the only state 
where Democratic House candidates 
made a better showing than Republicans 
had anticipated. 

Warren, who won both Republican 
and Democratic nominations in Cali- 
fornia, comes out of the elections as he 
went in: an off-stage contender. 


PROBLEM FOR DEMOCRATS 


The dilemma of the Democrats is 
whether to roll with the rightward 
swing, basing themselves on the still 
solid southern core, or react to their 
minority position by tightening party 
discipline around a New Dealish plat- 
form. 

The Wallace following and_ the 
P.A.C. have already started talking 
third party as a threat to force the 
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southern Democrats to go along with 
the left line. If, sometime in the next 
two years, the labor groups conclude 
that the Republicans are sure to win 
in ’48, a third-party attempt building 
to 1952 or 1956 is definitely in the 
cards. 

As for running the government in 
the next two years, the one clear thing 
is that, with Republicans on Capitol 
Hill and Democrats in the White 
House, both parties have a veto power. 
Any move that requires affirmative legis- 
lation can be stopped (BW—Oct.26'46, 
p15). 


e 
CLOSED SHOP THREATENED 


Organized labor, assessing the signifi- 
cance of Tuesday’s voting, saw new 
threats to its closed-shop contracts. Vot- 
ers gave substantial majorities to “right- 
to-work” constitutional amendments in 
Nebraska, South Dakota (which had a 
controversial legislative act barring the 
closed shop), and Arizona. 

Florida and Arkansas already had 
amendments forbidding requirement of 
union membership for any job. The 
Arkansas law has not been operative, 
however, because the legislature re- 
fused to pass an enabling act at its last 
session. 

Florida’s law, challenged in lower 
courts, is headed toward the United 
States Supreme Court. Other chal- 
lenges will await the Florida case 
decision. 

In the East, Massachusetts voters 
ratified a law requiring labor unions to 
issue public financial statements at reg- 
ular intervals. 
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In Denver, the Republicans drew 
crowds by glamorizing short items; 
almost everywhere they drew votes by 
turning shortages into election issues. 


PEACE PRESSURES 


Fear of war is slowly receding into 
the background of Washington think- 
ing. 

For several weeks now, the tension be- 
tween this country and Russia has been 
easing. Both countries are backing 
away from the frightening prospect of 
what could result from a clash of two 
“tough” policies. 

Quietly, the U. S. State Dept. is 
—— toward a two-world approach, 
which tacitly acknowledges that it’s too 
late to counter Russian predominance 
in eastern Europe, but emphasizes our 
determination to hold western Europe 
in our economic orbit, 


Effects at Home 


Washington has seen too many ups 
and downs in our relations with Russia 
to draw any hasty conclusions. But it 
now finds enough evidence of a soften- 
ing to suggest that we may be approach- 
ing a modus vivendi with the other 
world that is bound to influence domes- 
tic policy. This applies particularly to 
the unpalatable measures that go with 
an aggressive foreign policy—big Army 
and Navy, high taxes, the draft, indus- 
trial mobilization. 

Obviously, if the present lull lasts for 
more than a few months, it will be diffi- 
cult for the Administration to resist 
demands for a cut in military spending, 
which is now the chief obstacle to tax 
reduction. 

An early test of public feeling will 
come with expiration of the draft law 
next Mar. 31. Later in the year the ex- 
piration of the War Powers Act will 
pose the same question. 


Other Decisions Involved 


The international climate also has its 
effect on policies in other fields not as 
immediately related. For example, the 
pag ee of the Agriculture Dept. to 
cut back crop goals, despite its own 
predictions of surplus (BW—Oct.19’46, 
p2), ties in to the nagging fear of war. 

ven such offside questions as labor 
relations will be affected if the domestic 
Communist problem now disrupting 
the labor movement loses some of the 
heat that has been imparted to it by a 
war threat. 

The desire among some makers of 
heavy goods for a substantial Russian 
loan to feed export sales may encounter 
less opposition from the State Dept.— 
though possibly more from the new, 
Congress. Exports to Russia now run- 
ning at $8,000,000 a month can’t sub- 
stantially expand until the Russians ac- 
quire the plant to build up their dollar 
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| @lavery 
going on next door! 


Don’t gloat, mister! It wasn’t so long ago you were a furnace slave youre 
self ... struggling daily with a hand-fired heating plant. 


Now, you could really be a good neighbor . . . by telling how inex- 
pensive and convenient automatic heating is. Tell about PENN Controls, 
too. Show how your heating system is regulated automatically by a PENN 
Thermostat . .. while safety and economy are assured by other PENN 
Controls. 

Manufacturers of heating equipment, working with PENN Control 
engineers and PENN’s unsurpassed laboratory facilities, have taken the 
drudgery out of heating. And it’s co-operation like this that promises even 
greater convenience and comfort for the American homeowner. Penn 
Electric Switch Co., Goshen, Ind. 
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credits by shipping high-value processed 
goods such as ” ae and linen, instead 
of logs and . With a loan, the 
Russians argue, they can acquire such 
facilities from the United States 
quickly. Their chances depend on this 
continuance of the diplomatic lull. 


WORLD LEAD CONTROLS 


Pressure from high-test gasoline, bat- 
tery, and other lead-using manufactur- 
ers for abandonment of international 
controls over the metal is reinforced by 
an army of British lead soldiers march- 
ing into U. S. toy shops. 

Although the U. S. industries are al 
ting much more lead than A og: ey 
complain that Britain’s efforts to re- 
store its export trade to prewar levels are 
diverting lead to nonessential uses. It’s 
high time, say the big lead consumers, 
to allow them to buy what they want 


in the world market. 


Whether controls are taken off now 


or Jan. 1, when the U. S.-U. K. alloca- 
tions agreement expires, U. S. govern- 
ment officials see an even tighter, in- 
flated world market in the resulting 
scramble. 

They reason that the British could 
be expected to use “Empire prefer- 
ences” to soak up the entire export 
from Canada and Australia. Such action 
would throw U. S. demand solely on 
the output of Mexico and Peru, leay- 
ing Holland, Belgium, and other small 
lead-using countries dangling. 

In this situation, the officials fear that 
U. S. consumers are likely to end up 
by paying nearly twice the present 
subsidized ceiling of 8.25¢ a lb., with- 
out much assurance of getting more 
lead than at present. 


CAPITAL GAINS (AND LOSSES) 


Betting is that WAA will offer Big 
Inch and Little Big Inch to Big Inch 
Oil, Inc., for the transportation of oil, 


before House Surplus Property Commit- 
tee hearings, engineered by natural gas 
bidders, start Nov. 19. 

The Army Engineers are borrowing 
$750,000 from the city of Cincinnati 
for completion of a flood control proj- 
ect stymied by the federal economy 


pat 
you argue with this statement 
by CPA Boss John Small?—“A business 
recession is not inevitable. It need not 
come, and will not come, if we can but 
retain the same high level of employ- 
ment and of production we have today.” 
Add election aftermath:—Democratic 
erect have impressed on President 
ruman that he can’t afford to keep on 
naming old pals of the Allen-Vardaman 
stripe to important posts—especially 
now that all appointments have to run 
the gantlet of a Republican Senate. 
Now it’s official: Marriage is becom- 
ing more popular. The Census Bureau 
reports that of an increase of 3,700,000 
in the number of married couples from 
1940 to 1946, only two-thirds is attrib- 
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Wyatt Puts Housing Eggs in Mass Production Basket 


Housing Expediter Wilson Wyatt 
has embarked on an effort to revolu- 
tionize housebuilding. 

Wyatt is trying to take the curse 
of smallness off the business of fur- 
nishing shelter by putting it into the 
hands of large-scale manufacturers 
who, his technicians think, can 
achieve production volume and econ- 
omy impossible for conventional 
builders. 

This development has been pre- 
dicted for years but has always failed 
to show up. Wyatt hinted at it when 
he laid out the veterans’ housing 
program early this year. Now he is 
prepared to exert the powers of gov- 
ernment to bring it about—fast. 

e Inducements—Wyatt is using the 
device of semisocialized production 
which was the foundation of war- 
industry expansion. Operating mid- 
way between (1) the priority-aided 
but essentially private construction 
stressed in this year’s program and 
(2) the public housing which some 
veterans’ groups are demanding, 
Wyatt is pressuring large manufac- 
turers to undertake production of 
_ steel and aluminum as well as wood 
and plywood prefabricated houses. 
He is offering them: 

¢ Government plant. Drawn from 
the 1 of surplus war factories. 
The Leontine boss thus for the first 


time injects the large element of 
social planning into disposal of sur- 
plus facilities which congressjonal 
liberals have been urging (BW— 


Oct.26'46,p5). 

e Government financing. Through 
large RFC loans. 

e Government guarantee of markets. 


Wyatt can’t offer the outright gov- 
ernment contracts which backed up 
armament production, but he can do 
the next best thing. Under the Pat- 
man housing act, fre can contract to 
buy, substantially at cost, any houses 
which the producer fails to sell in 
the normal channels of trade. Writ- 
ten into this contract are definite 
clauses governing the producer’s out- 
put and the prices he will charge. 
This is a device never before used by 
the federal government. If it is suc- 
cessful, it will doubtless be stored in 
the arsenal of techniques for eco- 
nomic planning. 

eGovernment technical _help. 
Wyatt’s corps of technicians pro- 
vides free testing and consulting serv- 
ice in preparation of designs. 

¢ Government help in setting up 
marketing arrangements. Wyatt is 
now exploring the possibility of 
bringing in marketing firms to meet 
the queasiness of most potential pro- 
ducers about the distribution prob- 
lem. 


Wyatt is planning his prefab pro- 
m for around 400,000-600,000 
cuses, possibly more, in 1947 and 
something astronomical in 1948. 
e Fight for Surplus—The Lustron 
case (BW—Nov.2’46,p7), in which 
the housing administrator is battlin 
WAA and RFC, is the test on which 
the new program stands or falls. 

Wyatt has already had WAA set 
aside a group of plants for housing 
use. By insisting that War Assets 
turn over to Lustron a plant already 
leased, or at least promised, to 
Tucker Corp. for auto manufacture, 
he is trying to cinch his control over 
the whole pool of surplus capacity. 
e And Funds—Even more important 
is the issue raised by RFC’s refusal 
to lend $32,000,000 to Lustron and 
similar amounts to several other pre- 
fabricators on the grounds that the 
companies aren’t putting up enough 
money of their own. Wyatt is con- 
vinced that unless his legal power to 
override such bankerish scruples is 
confirmed, the whole program is in 
jeopardy. He will probably get an 
Attorney General's ruling to bolster 
his position. 

On the other hand, as plenty of 
agencies found out during the war, 
it is one thing to have the law on 
your side and another to make RFC 
go along. 
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AGAINST 
ACID CORROSION 


utth Rubber Lining 


Through the use of rubber lining, 
you can now get the full benefit of 
the long life and economy of steel 
in handling, storing and transporting 
acids and abrasives. 


The Western process of bonding 
rubber to steel assures an adhesion 
exceeding 500 Ibs. p.s.i. Held securely 
in position, the heavy layer of acid- 
resistant rubber prevents acid seeping 
through to the metal. 


One of the first companies to ex- 
periment with rubber linings, West- 
ern Pipe & Steel is today the largest 
manufacturer in the West of rubber- 
lined steel products. Tanks or equi 
ment of any size or shape can 
lined in plant or field. 


For information concerning the West- 
ern process of bonding rubber to 
steel, send for Western’s new book- 
let—"Rubber-Lined Steel.” 


WESTERN PIPE & STEEL COMPANY 


Fabricators © Erectors 

A P.O. Box 2015, Terminal Annex 
a a 5717 Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles 54 
Cee «=: 200 Bush Street, San Francisco 6 


FIVE PLANTS SERVING THE WEST 


ns Dy 


utable to the increase in the number of 
persons of marriageable age. Details 
are found in the report, series P-S 
No. 10. 


THE COVER 


Talking about a perennial election 
more important to business than the 
one that occupied the newspapers this 
week, Joseph B. Hall, president of The 
Kroger Co., recently told the advertis- 
ing club of Cincinnati, headquarters of 
the big food chain: 

“We operate a merchandising de- 
mocracy. The customer does the vot- 
ing, and she votes every day. When 
you advertising men have done your job 
well, she will elect your product.” 

This week Mr. Hall formally an- 
nounced a shift in election strategy 
that will excite wide interest among 
the merchandising campaigners (page 
48). 

e Out of Realty—Hall came into food 
merchandising by way of the real es- 
tate business—in 1931, when real estate 
savvy was particularly important to a 
company loaded with store leases writ- 
ten in the happier twenties. Four years 
later, when he was 36, he succumbed 
to the lure of chain merchandising, 
turned himself into a store clerk, sorted 
potatoes, trimmed lettuce, swept floors, 
learned his. way up to the management, 
first, of Kroger’s St. Louis branch, then 
of the company’s eastern division. In 
1941 he moved to Cincinnati as vice- 
president in charge of merchandising, 
and headed for the presidency, where 
he arrived in March of this year. 

In a busy life Hall has sac time 

to become national 440-yard hurdles 
champion (while at the University of 
Chicago, which he left with a Phi Beta 
Kappa key), serve as a private in World 
War I, develop a vigorous game of 
handball, read himself into an active 
interest in the ancient and honorable 
Cincinnati Literary Club, gain a repu- 
tation as a devotee of dancing, and 
accumulate a long list of organizational 
afhiiations. 
e Into Merchandising—But his chief 
interest today is selling foods—and 
brands. “In the early days,” he told 
Cincinnati’s advertising men, “the rapid 
development of chain stores was due to 
their buying advantages. These have 
become less important; restrictive leg- 
islation and cooperative buying groups 
have narrowed the margin. Now we are 
placing the emphasis where it should 
always have been—on selling, on the 
merchandising that combines buying 
and selling.” 


* 
Pictures——Press Assn.—17, 95; Acme— 


The : 
46, 85, 105; Int. News—36; Flowers Studio— 
52; New York Times—54. 
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PENCILS ARE 


This means that the 
lead is actually bonded 
to the wood. You can’t 


buy better office pencils! 


And now... pre-war, real 


rubber erasers are back! 
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_ THE OUTLOOK 


USINESS WEEK Business optimism over the election returns must be tempered by eco- 


|NOVEMBER 9, 1946 nomic and political realism. 

There still are signs of a possible bump for business activity. 

Republican chances of coming through with tax reductions and still 
balancing the budget would be damaged by such a bump. 

And the G.O.P. needs to have the economy in high gear for 1948. The 
Democrats will be sure to blame the congressional majority for any slowing 
down by saying it tinkered with a machine that was running well. 


e 
There are, besides strikes, three major clouds on the industrial horizon: 
(1) Manufacturing inventories rose sharply again in September. 


(2) Department store sales, seasonally adjusted, shrank rather sharply 
in September and October from the towering midsummer peak (page 15). 
(3) Capital expansion shows signs of tapering off (page 21). 


Any one or combination of these things would point to a business down- 
turn in more normal times. Fortunately, all three together need not neces- 
sarily mean much of a spill, if any, at the present juncture. 

a 

Rising inventories need not yet be regarded as too alarming, all things 
considered. 

Had manufacturers continued to add to stocks at the July rate of 
$800,000,000, there would have been trouble. But both August and Septem- 
ber show just about half the July rate of rise. 

Present accumulation can’t go on forever obviously. Yet shipments 
rose faster than inventories in both August and September. Now the two 
are back in balance, judged by their historic relationship. 

And here is another factor: Shipments of durable goods have registered 
the main gains recently. These can go still higher because output of such 
things as autos remains at a disappointingly low level. But if shipments of 
durables don’t continue to gain—due to shortages of components, for 
example—stocks of raw materials and semifinished goods could get out of 


line. , 
J 7 


Department store sales have failed to show the usual seasonal rate of 
increase at a time when stocks were being built to what will be very high 
levels if we don’t get the holiday buying spree expected this year. 

This has caused a lot of worry, but it may easily be overemphasized. 


Bear in mind that strikes cut store volume, particularly in New York 
and Pittsburgh. Then, too, September and October were unseasonably 
warm, which always retards autumn buying. And less luxury spending on 
goods priced sky-high was in the cards. 

Meanwhile, statisticians are probing a purely seasonal factor. All 
through the war, people really did their Christmas shopping early—for fear 
that, if they delayed, there wouldn’t be anything to buy. This year, with 
counters better stocked, it may be that they have waited as of old. 

Finally, department store sales may not be fully typical of all retailing. 
As consumers’ durables come back, electrical shops and auto salesrooms 
compete very strongly for the consumer’s dollar. 

Less spending for new plant and equipment always is a danger signal, 
because this heavy business is the backbone of industrial activity. 

PAGE 9 We have-not yet experienced a decline in such outlays, but there is an 


THE OUTLOOK Continues 
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ominous lessening of the rate of gain. And in all-important manufacturing 
and mining, the fourth quarter of 1946 is off a little. 

It is quite likely, though, that much expansion is only being put off— 
that it may, in fact, come to the rescue just when it is needed most. 

Three things cause delay now: (1) Nonessential construction is banned, 
to aid veterans’ housing; (2) construction labor and materials are scarce; 
and (3) companies that have been unable to boost output even to present 
capacity aren’t in a hurry to build new plants to meet postwar production 
goals that are as yet out of sight. 

It’s nice to think of all that plant-and-equipment backlog—but it must 
be remembered that a plant delayed may never be built. 

* 

More than twice as much production machinery has been going into 
existing plants as into new ones. Some day, old plants will be full. 

This may be a factor in declining machine-tool orders. American 
Machinist reports new business in September was $23,088,369 compared 
with $26,291,300 in August. 

But there’s a catch here, too. War Assets Administration has slashed 
surplus tool prices. Buyers will look these over before ordering new ones 


(page 20). 
* 


Standard business indicators continue to make a good showing. 


Production of autos and trucks last week was the highest since the end 
of the war. On an annual basis, it equaled 4,650,000 units. 

Residential construction, though it may be retarded by winter weather 
and cost factors, should forge ahead in the spring. Government efforts will 
continue to this end, and residential will help offset any backwardness that 
may appear in industrial construction. 

Steel operations this week joined autos at a postwar high. 

And at the McKeesport branch of National Tube there was an old-time 
ceremony: a broom dangled from the flagstaff, emblem of a clean sweep 
of all past records in output of ingot, finished steel, and tube. 

& 

Don’t be surprised if you find dealers in steel scrap running a side oper- 
ation that is practically equivalent to steel warehousing. 

Instances have come to light where dealers, in return for selling a mill 
ten tons of scarce scrap, demand the right to buy one ton of finished steel. 

e 

C.1.0. leaders early this week accused officials of two big farm equip- 
ment manufacturers, Allis-Chalmers and J. I. Case, of trying “to break the 
unions” in their protracted strikes. 

Simultaneously, Allis-Chalmers made public a financiat statement that 
gave rise to some question of who was trying to break whom: 

The company lost $17,425,493 in the nine months through Sept. 30. 


= 
Decreasing costs of foods could take most of the steam out of unions’ 
demands for wage boosts to balance the rise in the cost of living. Meat, 
poultry, eggs, butter, and grains are sharply below recent peaks. 
However, the cost of living likely will come down too slowly to play 
much of a part in any nearby wage negotiations. 
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Via MARTIN AIRLINERS 


Whim-Catering 
Comfort! Cloud-soft seats will invite you to 
“sink in and stretch out”... soft, indirect 
lights and modern styling give an aura of 
rich luxury. No dirt, noise or crowds when 
you fly in an air-conditioned, sound-proofed 
Martin skyliner! 


Time Flys ... and so do folks who 
want to save time. You'll really go places on a two- 
week vacation, when you travel by Martin airliner. 
Completely new, incorporating advarced design and the latest 
developments, these planes will give unmatched dependability. 


There... Already? 
Absolutely, lady! 
Martin airliners will get you there hours sooner. Two 
powerful Pratt & Whitney engines will give nearly 
as much horsepower as many 4-engined bombers. 
Result: Less time in transit, more time for fun! 


Save Time—Save Money! Via 
Martin airliner, salesmen will be able to make 
more calls, cover more territory, with non-productive 


man-hours saved. Personal contacts between busy Planning o trip? 
executives can be multiplied. Yet the cost is Most of the nation’s airline routes (see above) will soon 
surprisingly low. be equipped with big, ultra-modern Martins .. . 
so you can go almost anywhere in the U. S. A. 
on these new luxury liners. 


Tue Grenn L. Martin Company, Battimore 3, Mp. 


Fly and ship by Martin 2-0-2 or 3-0-3 early next year on these great airlines! 


Capital (PCA) © Chicago & Southern » United © Delta + — Panagra © Cruzeiro do Sul (Brazil) 
Eastern se Braniff ° Northwest «+ ~ Dodero (Argentina) »* Commander (Cargo) 


Luxury item or necessity, high-quality products such as the 
General Electric blanket deserve the very best in display 


packaging . . . That means LUMARITH transparent con- 
tainers as beautiful as the other lovely LUMARITH plastic 
accessories found in the modern home today: hatboxes, 
shoeboxes, garment bags, coat hangers, etc. 


Crystal clear and easy to form, LUMARITH plastic trans- 
parent sheets for packaging maintain their flexibility and 
satin-smooth surface indefinitely. They cement easily and 
permanently, and take multi-color printing as beautifully 


as coated paper. For the product that deserves a showcase 
of its own, the transparent rigid container made of 
LUMARITH PLASTIC is the packaging method to plan on. 
Celanese Plastics Corporation, a division of Celanese Cor- 
poration of America, 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


FORTICEL* LUMARITH* CELCONT CELLULOID* VIMLITE* 


Clenete’ (Ueda 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. O@. 7 


dal — a — i — 
THE INDEX (see chart below), . «© « « «© = “1849 141854 1818 161.3 162.2 
PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot en (% of — seve cecopecccccccccsecccesesesecece 91.1 89.4 90.4 77.0 97.3 
Production of automobiles and trucks... ..... 2... 02. -eeececceceeeeeeeeees 93,268 +87,680 91,925 27,320 98,236 
Engineering const. awards ‘Gea News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands).... $14,163 $14,781 $17,687 $11,527 $19,433 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours)... .............+eseeeeeeees 4,628 4,602 4,478 3,899 3,130 
Crude oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.)...... 2.2.6... cece cece eee eeeeeees 4,759 4,730 4,737 4,318 3,842 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 toms).......... 2... eeeeeeeeceeeeeees 2,078 2,085 2,113 2,036 1,685 
TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............ 91 88 87 81 86 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... ........-.eeeeeeeeeceees 66 67 65 62 52 
Money in circulation (Wednesday series, millions)..............++eeeeee0 $28,588 $28,585 $28,526 $28,026 $9,613 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)........... +23% +24% +23% 412% +17% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)... ...........2seeseeseeeeees 22 33 28 17 228 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931==100)............00-e00e 356.2 350.2 339.3 263.0 198.1 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939==100)... 216.1 +210.7 206.1 169.3 138.5 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 303.3 313.7 294.7 231.4 146.6 


Finished steel composite (Steel, tom)... ..........0 60s c cee seeeeeeeeeeeece $64.45 $64.45 $64.45 $58.27 $56.73 
= Scrap steel composite (Irom Age, tom)... ..........0:sseeeccccccsececceess $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $19.48 
; +Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)..... 2... 2... eee cece eee eeees 14.375¢ 14.375¢ 14.375¢ 12.000¢ 12.022¢ 
= Wheent Giinens City, Bee) nna ccc ccc ccc cccccccccnsccevccesccescesos $2.07 $2.05 $2.01 $1.69 $0.99 
a tSugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)...... 2.222000 cscceeeeeeeeeeeceeeees 5.57¢ 5.57¢ 5.57¢ 3.75¢ 3.38¢ 
% Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)....... 2... eeeeeeeeeeecees 31.14¢  31.53¢  38.73¢  23.62¢ 13.94¢ 
— + Wool tops (New York, ES Sette cinsig <6 4 che neve scab k ecns $1.330 $1.330 $1.330 $1.330 $1,281 
=: tRubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).............00cceeeeeceees 22.50¢ 22.50¢  22.50¢  22.50¢ 22.16¢ 
= FINANCE 
x 90 stocks, price index (Standard: & Poor's Corp.) ia atl aia 6 36-0 ak DEA SOLACE Se 119.3 115.3 116.2 134.5 78.0 
4 Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)........-.+++++++ 3.16% 3.16% 3.15% 3.17% 4.33% 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)............eeee00 2.60% 2.60% 2.59% 2.62% 2.77% 
Call loanserenewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)................. 14-14% 14-14% 13-14% 1.00% 1.00% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........... $-1% $-1% 3-5% 4% 4-3% 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
ADemand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks...............0.++2006 39,653 39,690 39,237 39,592 23,876 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks..............0.2e000. 58,554 58,768 58,108 60,945 28,191 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks................. 9,759 9,622 9,164 6,328 6,296 
Securities loans, reporting member banks... ........ 0.0.2.0 cccceessceeeeecs 2,551 2,423 2,708 3,483 940 
U. S. gov’t and gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . 39,044 39,619 39,088 45,142 14,085 
Other securities held, reporting member banks..................0.eceeeees 3,417 3,417 3,543 3,293 3,710 
Excess reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series).................00005 830 540 940 904 5,290 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding (Wednesday series).................. 24,101 23,636 | 24,140 23,987 2,265 
* Preliminary, week ended November 2nd. tRevised + Ceiling fixed by government, 8 Date for “Latest Week’’ on each series om request. 
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THREE corporations, each serving 
a separate field of business . . . en- 
gineering ... business operation ... 
and investment banking... are all 
under the general direction of the 
parent company, Stone & Webster, 
Incorporated. 


1. STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEER- 
ING CORPORATION furnishes com- 
plete design and construction services 
for power, process and industrial proj- 
ects. It also constructs from plans de- 
veloped by others; makes engineering 
reports, business examinations and ap- 
praisals ...and undertakes consulting 
engineering work in the industrial and 
utility fields. 


2. STONE & WEBSTER SERVICE 
CORPORATION is that part of the or- 
ganization which supplies supervisory 
services for the operation and develop- 
ment of public utilities, transportation 
companies and industries, 


3. STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES 
CORPORATION, formerly Stone & 
Webster and Blodget, Incorporated, is an 
investment banking organization. It fur- 
nishes comprehensive financial services 
to issuers of securities and investors; un- 
derwriting, and distributing at wholesale 
and retail, corporate, government and 
municipal bonds, as well as preferred 
and common stocks. 


The business of the parent company also 
includes investments in enterprises to 
which it can constructively contribute 
capital...substantial enterprises ready to 
take advantage of present opportunities 
or not yet ready for public financing. 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 


New Yor« 4, N.Y. 
Boston 7, Mass. 
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Warning Signs in Retail Trade 


Business Week checkup shows store managers cautious on 
inventories despite their expectations of largest Christmas business 
volume in history. Shift to durables may weaken other lines. 


Retail sales still are roaring along from 
one record to the next, but the faintest 
echo of a sour note is beginning to creep 
into,the jingle of the cash register. Al- 
though Christmas buying this year will 
top everything in history, merchants sud- 
denly have started taking a long, uneasy 
look at 1947. 

Store owners and managers are not 

the. only ones who are worrying. What 
happens at the retail counter is one of 
the main things that make the difference 
between boom and bust for the country 
as a whole. 
e Straws in the Wind—So far, there 
hasn’t been anything that could be 
called a clear-cut danger signal. But 
within the last two months, at least 
some retailers think they have sensed a 
slackening in the breakneck pace at 
which sales have been growing. 

Buyers are demanding better quality, 
showing less patience with substitutes 
and sleazy goods. , 

Price resistance is bobbing up, not 


only in food, where the end of OPA con- 
trols has set the market churning, but 
in a number of other lines as well. Some 
high-price luxury items suddenly have 
turned sticky. Stores are once again ex- 
perimenting with the almost forgotten 


practice of marking down prices to clear 


out slow moving lines. 

e Falling Barometer—The Federal Re- 
serve adjusted index of department store 
sales turned down sharply in September, 
after hitting an all-time peak in August. 
In October it dropped again. 

The Federal Reserve index is the most 
sensitive—and therefore sometimes the 
most misleading—barometer of what is 
happening to retail trade. The dip in 
September and October does not mean 
that dollar volume actually declined. It 
increased considerably, in fact, but the 
percentage increase was not so great as 
the boost in buying that usually comes 
with the start of the fall season. 

Adjusting for the seasonal pattern 
knocked the index down from 290 in 
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Department store sales went up in September, but the rise was less than usual 
for the start of the fall season. As a result, the index, adjusted for seasonal 
variation, dropped. This came just when department stores had built up 
stocks to the highest levels since the start of the buying boom. Store managers 
are confident the Christmas rush will take everything off their hands, but 


many of them now plan to shorten up inventories early in 1947. 


SALES RIDDLE 


Retailers expect a record 
Christmas business this year 
—15% to 30% above 1945. 
Some believe the buying rush 
will taper off afterward. To 
play it safe, they are holding 
new orders to a minimum. 

What would be the reper- 
cussions if actual experience 
deviates from these expecta- 
tions? 

Bullish—If Christmas busi- 
ness exceeds estimates, or if 
heavy buying continues after 
‘the holidays, stores will have 
to fill bare shelves quickly. 
Result: a flood of orders to re- 


place stocks, fill current 
needs. 
Bearish—If Christmas buy- 


ing falls short of expectations 
(even though setting a rec- 
ord), stores’ stocks may be 
larger than desired. Result: 
cancellation of outstanding 
orders. Should a drop in post- 
holiday consumer buying de- 
velop simultaneously, whole- 
salers and manufacturers 
could find themselves in a 
buyers’ market overnight. 


August to 269 in September, and to 
something like 253 in October. 
© Reasons Aplenty—Optimists can find 
lenty of reasons to explain away the 
killjoy behavior of the index. There was 
a crippling truck strike in New York, 
which pulled down department store 
trade not only in the metropolitan area 
but to some extent in the whole country. 

September and October were unsea- 
sonably warm. The buying boom dur- 
ing the summer probably took some of 
the edge off the fall upsurge. The pro- 
spective return of well-known brands un- 

oubtedly soured consumers on un- 
known lines. 

Aside from everything else, depart- 
ment stores have been getting consider- 
ably more than their prewar share of the 
retail business. As trade gropes its way 
back into its usual pattern, department 
stores may be hauled down into line. 
¢ Nondurables Out of Line—But even 
if there is no general reducHoi® in 


they would be on the prewar basis: 


Home furnishings group: 
Furniture and house furnishings 3. 
Household appliance and radio 1 
Jewelry stores 


Nondurable goods stores......... 75. 
Apparel group: 


Men’s clothing and furnishings 2.1 
Women’s apparel and accesso- 
oe REET 4.2 
Family and other apparel..... 1,3 
Berrys rer oe or 1.5 
oo ee erense 3.5 
Eating and drinking places. .... . 12.1 
Food group: 
Grocery and combination .... 17.3 
Other feed 2. ic cccascieces 5.7 
Filling stations ........../.... 3.8 
General merchandise group: 
Department, including mail 
METTLE ee ee 9.3 
General, including general mer- 
chandise with food ....... 1.6 
Dry goods and other general 
merchandising ........... 1.4 
be) EET SE ry Oe Poe re 1.7 
Other retail stores: 
Feed and farm supply........ 2.6 
Park. and i66.....0.ccvscceece 1.6 
Teron Ure 1.9 
SR dp bss Giuscvesducwen 3.9 
All retail stores.......... 92.4 


Source: Louis J. Paradiso, “Retail Sales and 
current business, October, 1946. 


Comparative Anatomy of the Buying Boom 


Retail sales in the first half of 1946 bore almost exactly the same relation 
to disposable income of individuals as they did before the war. This gives an 
illusion of stability that vanishes as soon as the total is broken down into 
groups. Here is how the Dept. of Commerce compares sales in the first six 
months of 1946 (expressed in terms of annual rate) with estimates of what 


Actual 
Kind of business Sales 
Durable goods stores............. $16.9 
Automotive group: 
Motor vehicle dealers ....... 3.9 
Parts and accessories......... 1.5 
Building materials and hardware 
group: 
Building materials........... 3.9 
Farm implements .......... 6 
Seer er 1.6 


Deviation % Deviation 


From of Actual 
Calculated Calculated From 
Sales Sales Calculated 
$28.9 $—12.0 —42% 
14.4 —10.5 —73 
1,3 +.2 15 
4.6 —.7 —15 
1.0 —4 —40 
1.6 0 0 
3.4 —.3 —9 
1.5 —.4 -27 
1.1 +.2 18 
63.4 +12.1 19 
19 +.2 11 
2.8 +1.4 50 
1.1 +.2 18 
1.2 +.3 25 
Wy 4 +.8 30 
7.8 +4.3 55 
14.3 +3.0 21 
49 +.8 16 
5.3 —1.5 —28 
79 +1.4 18 
1.3 +.5 45 
1.1 +.3 27 7 
1.7 0 0 
2.2 +.4 18 
2.0 —.+ —20 
he +.2 12 
3.7 +.2 5 
92.3 —0.1 0 


Consumer Income Since V-J Day,” survey of 


buying, there may be another sort of 
adjustment—a shift of spending from 
nondurable goods to the durables that 
are just becoming available in quantity. 

According to Dept. of Commerce esti- 
mates, total retail sales in the first half 
of 1946 were just about what the pre- 
war relationship of sales to disposable in- 
come of individuals indicated they 
should be (table). But the division of 
the total between durables and nondur- 
ables was badly out of joint. Sales of 
nondurables were about $12 billion 
more than they would have been if the 
prewar relationship had obtained. 

With durables gradually coming on 


16 


the market again, sales of nondurables 
will drop unless consumers decide to 
spend a bigger slice of their disposable 
income on goods than they did before. 
If sales don’t go well during Novem- 
ber and December, they may start can- 
celing orders. 
e Calling the Roll—Geographically the 
present situation is spotty. Neighboring 
cities often show different buying trends. 
Here is how the situation shapes up, 
as shown by a Business Week spot check: 
Boston—The August buying rush con- 
tinued through most of September, but 
October has he a little disappointing. 
One store blames the weather; another 


thinks summer buying anticipated. the 
usual fall demand. 

New York—The truck strike has 
balled things up so much that retailers 
have no. idea where they. stand. Stores 
generally are ordering only what they 
think they can move by Christmas or 
what they need to fill holes in their 
stocks. 

Philadelphia—Department store ex- 
ecutives agree there are some signs of a 
decline in sales but find nothing in it 
to be alarmed about. Demand for luxury 
items has tapered off. Store officials 
think the lag in activity is a natural re- 
sult, of the boom during the spring and 
summer. 

Richmond—One store reports sales are 
well up to expectations except for a lit- 
tle weakness in one or two apparel ‘lines. 
Another says September and October 
volume has not come up to expectations, 
particularly in textiles and furniture. 
Hard goods are selling as fast as they 
come in. 

Atlanta—September and October sales 
are running about as expected, but there 
has been a drop in luxury lines, and 
some wearing apparel lines are easing off. 
Customers definitely are showing resist- 
ance to higher prices in all departments. 

Cleveland—Volume is running ahead 
of expectations. Stores expected a four-to 
six-week slump after the August boom, 
but even the warm weather has not put 
a damper on buying. Luxury items are 
booming along with necessities. 

Detroit—Sales are showing a tendency 
to level off. Hot weather is blamed by 
local store executives, along with uncer- 
tainty of labor about the future. ‘There 
is little resistance to rising prices.. Stores 
are following conservative policy on 
inventory. 

Chicago—Stores report that sales were 
about up to expectations or only a shade 
below. Women’s ready-to-wear seems a 
weak item. Men’s clothing sales are 
lower than expected, but only because 
supplies are short. Store executives gen- 
erally expect volume to keep goin 
strong through the first quarter of 1947. 

Twin Cities—Increase in sales from 
August to September was not as sharp as 
usual, but demand still is booming in 
everything but top luxury lines. Jewelry 
is beginning to wobble. Stores expect 
the boom to continue into 1947. 

Kansas City—One store reports that 
while volume was up about 25% over 
1945, it fell short of expectations in 
September and early October. Another 
says September ran about as expected. 

New Orleans—Sales of all sorts of sta- 
ple merchandise are booming, but fash- 
ion-appeal items are dragging their feet 
a trifle. Consumers are showing definite 
resistance to prices. Some lines are 
scarcely moving. 

Houston—September and October in- 
creases about measured up to expecta- 
tions. Warm weather had an appreci- 
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able effect on apparel sales. Consumers 
their backs up 
about prices. Stores intend to watch in- 
yentories carefully and keep them short. 

Denver—Volume in the last two 
months has been up to expectations. 
Biting Be good quality sells hand 


over fist. only consumer resistance 


seems to be to low-grade merchandise. 
- San Ba Ca up in Sep- 


tember and October, but perhaps not 
quite as much as usual. Ready-to-wear, 
small wares, and main-floor depart- 
ments, have fallen off, but their drop 
has been more than offset by increased 
sales in other lines. 


}OPA Must Aim to Please 


Already two months ahead of its deadline on decontrol, 
agency will have to conform to G.O.P. thinking if it wants to stay 
in business. Increase in rents may be one condition for survival. 


With the Republicans in complete 
control of the new Congress, the Office 
of Price Administration is certain to 
make its price control conform to what 
OPA Administrator Paul Porter figures 
the G.O.P. leadership will stand for. 
But the election returns have not neces- 
sarily put a period to the pricing 
agency’s career. 

While the voters were recording at 

the polls last Tuesday their low esteem 
of the Truman Administration, OPA 
was resting on its oars, satisfied, in its 
own mind at least, that it had fulfilled 
both congressional and Administration 
mandates to rid itself of unnecessary 
controls, 
e Ahead of Schedule—In October’s last 
pre-election days, OPA tured _ loose 
the prices of thousands of items. Work- 
ing against a congressional deadline of 
Dec. 31 for decontrol of all items un- 
important in the cost of living and cost 
of doing business, OPA completed its 
job two months early. On election 
eve, it could list nearly 1,000 single and 
multiple decontrol actions, including all 
foods except sugar, sirup sweeteners, and 
rice. 

Even so, substantial chunks of U. S. 

business are still under price ceilings. 
Truman’s advisers now face the task of 
finding out whether they can _ hold 
what’s left of the price line during 
the remaining eight months that the 
agency has to live. 
* Favorite Child—Rent control is very 
nearly the apple of OPA’s eye, and the 
agency counts many a G.O.P. congress- 
man on its side in holding ceilings on 
tent. 

Even while the agency was rushing 
out its decontrol amendments, it ex- 
tended rent control to 87 additional 
areas with nearly 3,600,000 people. At 
present, rent control is being enforced 
throughout 650 rental areas with a total 
population of 100,000,000. Earlier signs 
that OPA might consider blanket up- 
ping of rents appear to be vanishing, 

ut the G.O.P. victory may result in 
an 8% to 15% increase for landlords. 
The agency points to 900,000 individ- 
ual rent adjustments since mid-1942 


and says 20,000 a month are now being 
issued. 

e For Industry—OPA maintains controls 
on the prices of 30% of the goods and 
services industries buy. This represents 
a decrease of over one-quarter since 
Aug. 31, when OPA ceilings covered 
41% in this field, While nearly all 
machinery now is free of control, ceil- 
ings still remain on electrical equip- 
ment and farm machinery. Building 
supplies are controlled. Iron and steel 
as well as the basic nonferrous metals 
—copper, lead, and zinc—are under ceil- 
ings, but the iron ore ceiling has been 
lifted as of Jan. 1, 1947. 

The list of controlled items also in- 
cludes rubber, chemicals, paints, and 
paper and paper products, although 
these broad categories are dotted with 
exceptions and exemptions. Controlled 
services are mainly confined to ware- 
housing, storage space, and contract 
motor carriers. 

Automobiles and trucks with their 
tires and major parts and accessories are 
still controlled, but heavy-duty trucks 
and truck tires have been decontrolled 
principally because they are insignifi- 
cant items in the costs of carrying on 
dusiness. 
eFor Consumers—Many consumer 
services likewise are under OPA ceil- 
ings. These include apparel services 
such as laundering and dry cleaning, 
and repair services like automobile and 
shoe repairs. Car parking is a price- 
controlled service. 

Consumer durables have been split 
down the middle, with the large items 
remaining under control and the small 
items released from ceilings. The major 
electrical appliances, such as refrigera- 
tors, washing machines, and ranges, are 
still controlled. But the prices of radios 
and phonographs, vacuum cleaners, 
small electrical appliances like irons and 
heating pads, glassware, garden tools, 
and kitchenware have been unshackled 
from controls. 

e Stand Pat on Textiles—Soft goods are 
still largely controlled. Only 10% of 
the clothing (by dollar Hata has 
been released, and the freed segments, 


Though local OPA offices—in Kansas 
City (above) as elsewhere—packed up 
their records and shut up shop, the 
weight of price ceilings still rests 
heavily on large segments of industry. 


including such items as neckties, hats, 
suspenders, bathing suits, fabric gloves, 
represent the least essential parts of the 
wardrobe. 

Textiles, by and large, have been held 
under ceilings, although a miscellane- 
ous group of items, usually treated as 
notions, have been decontrolled. Most 
house furnishings likewise continue 
under control with the inevitable excep- 
tions such as juvenile furniture. 
¢ Volunteers Out—Along with the 
abandonment of food ceilings, OPA 
closed its remaining 1,642 local price 
control and rationing boards. At one 
time the agency could count 5,600 such 
boards, staffed with volunteers, but 
most of them shut their doors with the 
Japanese defeat. The rest went out of 
existence Nov. 4. 

OPA, however, is not shedding its 
paid personnel in large numbers. The 
agency has had a job ceiling 2,000 
higher than its personnel ever reached, 
and the elimination of ceiling prices 
on thousands of items has resulted it 
the transfer of employees to new duties. 
Those enforcing meat controls, for in- 
stance, have en shifted over to 
housing. 

The enforcement machinery remains 
largely as it was, and OPA is strength- 
ening its legal staff to catch up with 
its prosecutions. The agency’s eight re- 
gional offices and 61 district offices con- 
tinue to function, and one of their 
parent tasks is the liquidation of the 
ocal-boaid property on hand. 
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Sr cee ty Pee a iat ties 


The East and the South are ex- 
pected to lose some of their relative 
importance as _ freight-originating 
territories by 1948, while the South- 
west, the Pacific Coast, and the Mid- 
west probably will show gains, ac- 
cording to a study of regional shifts 

* in railroad freight traffic released last 
week by an Interstate Commerce 
Commission bureau. 

The study, prepared by the Bureau 

of Transport Economics & Statistics, 
resents estimates on the tonnage of 
teight expected to originate in each 
of the five freight-rate territories in 
1946, 1947, and 1948, and compares 
them with actual tonnages for 1939. 


ICC Predicts 1948 Rail Traffic Pattern 


Western South- Mountain- 
Official Southern Trunk-Line western _ Pacific 
Territory Territory Territory Territory Territory 
All carload freight 
.o, PROS pre 59.6% 11.9% 14.3% 6.1% 8.1% 
TAR ae 55.4 11.0 15.4 9.6 8.6 
RODE Te ee 55.0 11.0 15.0 10.3 8.7 
ALE Se pana 54.9 11.0 14.8 10.5 8.8 
Manufactures & misc. 
freight only 


Projecting from 1937-44 experi- 
ence (adjusted to maximum peace- 
time utilization of war-built facili- 
ties) and assuming an intermediate 
level. of national income, associated 
with about 3,000,000 unemployed, 
the bureau forecasts a rise in national 
carloadings of 79.9% for 1948 over 
1939 (1,584,700,000 tons for 1948, 
880,800,000 tons for 1939). The 
rise will vary from 65.6% in Official 
(Eastern) Territory to 213.3% for 
the Southwest (map). 

The bureau’s projection of the dis- 
tribution of freight originating in the 
rate territories follows (figures are 
percentages of the U. S. total): 


authority to have the proposed lines } 
and the REA loan obligation transferred ¥ 
to it from the subsidiary which will 


FEDERAL AID TO UTILITY 


The’ first government-financed elec- 
tric power lines to be built by a private 
— transmission of public power 
will started as soon as the Federal 
Power Commission approves final plans 
for the project. 

Montana-Dakota Utilities Co. will 
erect the lines as part of a $1,014,000 
expansion program. Last April the com- 

any obtained a $612,500 loan from the 
ural Electrification Administration to 
bring power from the government’s big 


Fort Peck Dam to 18 new electric co- 
operatives in the Dakotas*and Montana. 
At the same time negotiations were 
completed with the Reclamation Bu- 
reau, which markets Fort Peck energy. 
The company will transmit federal 
power to the co-ops on a common car- 
rier basis, receiving additional blocks of 
energy from Fort Peck in payment for 
this service. The Reclamation Bureau 
will deal directly with the co-ops in 
such details as billing for power used 
and arranging for additional energy. 
The company has asked FPC for 


undertake the actual construction. Early 
approval is expected. 


MILO FINDS NEW USES 
The Corn Products Refining Co. this 


week disclosed plans to build a $10,- }. 


000,000 grinding plant in the Houston- 
Corpus Christi (fex.) area to manu- 
facture starch and dextrose sugar from 


Milo, a grain sorghum. The company - 


reported that it has developed, in co- 
operation with the Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, an efficient method for processing 
this relatively little-known grain. The 
method is similar to that used in pro- 
ducing starch and dextrose from corn. 

Heretofore used principally as a live- 
stock feed, milo grows-abundantly in 
the semiarid portions of Texas (BW— 
Aug.26’44;p54). . The Dept. of Agzwi- 
culture, whose interest in milo stems 
mainly from its utilization in crop ro- 
tation programs, has developed a dwarf 
variety of the grain which can be har- 
vested efficiently with a grain header 
or combine. 

Corn Products’ new plant is expected 
to produce more than 100,000,000 Ib. 
of Dextrose a year, plus starches, high 
protein livestock feed, and crude vege- 
table oil. It is scheduled to be com- 
pleted in time to grind the 1948 milo 
crop. 


RADIO SALES PROMOTION 


To flush heavy dealer inventories of 
radio sets into public hands before a 
spring tidal wave of new standard, FM, 
and television receivers hits the market, 
the Radio Manufacturers Assn. and the 
National Assn. of Broadcasters are join- 
ing forces to put on a huge sales drive 
during National Radio Week, Nov. 
24-30. 

At a joint meeting last week, R.M.A. 
officials outlined 
retail dealers in the campaign. N.A.B. 
will ask the four major networks and 
every station in the country to present 
special programs during radio week. 
The Assn. of Women Directors, com- 
posed of women in radio, will sponsor 
a letter-writing contest among listeners 
on “What I Think About Radio.” 


CHAINS DROP MERGER 


‘Fhe proposed acquisition of the bus- 
iness and properties of Grand Union 
Co. by American Stores Co. (BW— 
Oct.12’46,p18) has been dropped by 
mutual consent, according to an‘ an- 
nouncement this week by the two food- 
store companies. 

The joint declaration stated that op- 
position of stockholders in both compa- 
nies had caused cancellation of the plan. 
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lans to enlist 30,000. 
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Rail Cooperative Planned 


Businessmen, farmers, and co-op leaders will ask ICC to 
approve new setup for Rutland line. Crux of scheme is restoration 
of lake grain shipments to northeastern dairy region. 


“ay ta a railroad without a dime is 
the intention of a 8 ot of Ver- 
mont Yankees who, alli some of 


their northern New York neighbors, are 
putting finishing touches on a plan to 
take over the bankrupt Rutland R.R. 

The would-be buyers are offering to 
set up a railroad cooperative to keep the 
Rutland rolling on its 407 miles of 
track in Vermont and New York. At- 
torneys for the Rutland R.R. Crisis 
Committee, composed of some 25 Ver- 
mont citizens interested in revitalizing 
the road as a public service, are now 
giving legal form to the plan, which 
must travel a tortuous course through 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the U.S. District Court of Ver- 
mont. 

e Originators—Principal author of the 
cooperative proposal is Lester P. Barlow, 
field representative of the Crisis Com- 
mittee. Now the owner of a 2,000-acre 
tanch near Shoreham, Vt. and a part- 
time consulting is ca for the Glenn 
L. Martin Co., Barlow is the inventor of 
several bombs used by the U.S. Army in 
two wars. His interest in the Rutland 
R.R. stems from the fear that litigation 
over the line’s reorganization might 
lead to its abandonment, leaving the 
area without railway service. 

Associated with Bazlow are Joseph 
Winterbotham of Burlington, Vt., and 
chairman of the Crisis Committee, 
Archie Wright of Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


Joseph Winterbotham, head of the 
Rutland R. R. Crisis Committee, is 
seeking to separate the road from the 
crisis by establishing a rail cooperative. 
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Winterbotham, in retirement at 68, 
can look back on a long list of corpo- 
rate apse and vice-presidencies. 
Wright is president of the Northeastern 
Division of the Farmers Union. 

e Co-op Support—These three men 
would become the Rutland road’s trus- 
tees if the cooperative plan gains ICC 
and district court approval. 

They are marshaling first the support 
of the Northwest’s big Farmers Union 
grain co-ops to give the Rutland grain 
to haul from Ogdensburg at the foot of 
the Great Lakes to the dairy country 
of northern New York and Vermont. 
Next they cite their version of earlier 
times on the Rutland. It was then a 
strategic water-land transportation sys- 
tem, with its own lake ships, tying 
northern New York, New England, and 
North Atlantic ports to the northwest- 
em Grain Belt. 
 Keystones—Taking shape in the plan 
the Crisis Committee is drafting are 
four main points: 

(1) Recognition of the liens the 
bondholders now have on the Rutland. 
The bonds have a par value of $9,216,- 
000, but the planners are thinking of 
revaluing them at 25% to 33.3% of 

ar. 

(2) Construction of a feed mill at 
Ogdensburg, adjoining the Rutland’s 
500,000-bu. grain elevator. The mill 
would cost around $1,000,000 and 
would be owned by the Farmers Union 
Federation of Cooperatives. 

(3) Arrangements for lake transpor- 
tation to carry grain from western co-op 
elevators at the head of Lake Superior 
to Ogdensburg. 

(4) Organization of 107 local cooper- 
atives along the Rutland’s right-of-way, 
one at each station, to distribute feed 
to the dairymen and beef producers 
who give the area its leading industry. 

Five years would be required to put 
the plan into effect. The committee’s 
attorneys are preparing to ask ICC 
approval and will petition the district 
court to appoint the proposed trustees. 
e More Revenue—The cooperative or- 
ganization, with grain coming ashore at 
Ogdensburg for milling and distribution 
along the Rutland route, would add 
$1,000,000 a year to the road’s freight 
revenue, according to advocates of the 
plan. Such a gain would swell the line’s 
freight income, which came to nearly 
$3,470,000 in 1945, by something like 
30%. 

e Up for Reorganization—The Rutland, 
chartered in 1843, has been in receiver- 


RUTLAND LINKS LAKES 
WITH DAIRY COUNTRY 
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ship since 1938. The ICC has before it 
a reorganization plan prepared by Homer 
H. Kirby, ICC examiner. The Kirby 
plan would wipe out whatever equity 
stockholders claim and reduce the com- 
pany’s capitalization from $18,270,000 
to $11,000,000. 

Under this plan bondholders would 
take over the road and its run-down 
rolling stock, trading bonds for pre- 
ferred and common stock. 


DECATUR GIVES UP 5¢ FARE 


The Georgia Power Co., which oper- 
ates the transit system in and around 
Atlanta, now subscribes to the ancient 
axiom, “There’s more than one way to 
skin a cat.” But it took the company 
26 years to find it out. 

Residents of Decatur, an Atlanta 
suburb, have always paid a 5¢ fare to 
tide into Atlanta on the company’s 
lines, although fares on the company’s 
other routes are now 10¢. The 5¢ fare 
was embodied in a perpetual contract, 
signed in 1903. The company has tried 
to have the contract invalidated ever 
since 1920, only to be overruled by 
every court to which’ it took the case, 
including the U. S. Supreme Court. 

Last spring the company offered 
Decatur $1,742,000 in transportation 
improvements if it would tear up the 
old contract (BW —Apr.20’46,p38). The 
city has now agreed to accept this 
offer, with certain stipulations. Among 
the additional things t the company must 
do to win its point are: (1) establish 
trackless trolley lines; (2) operate a sup- 
plementary feeder-bus system across 
town to Agnes Scott College and Em- 
ory University; and (3) pay the city a 
minimum of $10,000 a year in lieu of 
ad valorem taxes and franchise charges. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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One of the most successful short 
railroads in the United States is a 
cooperative venture owned by the 
people it serves. 

@ Old-Timer—The 28-mile Arcade & 
Attica R.R., which runs the length 
of western New York’s Wyomin 
County and connects the New Yor 
Central and Erie roads at Attica with 
the Pennsylvania at Arcade, has been 
in existence since 1853. 

In 1916, the Goodyear Lumber 
Co. of Buffalo, which owned the 
road, decided to close it down be- 
cause it was losing money. For three 
months there was no service, and the 
farmers in the section were unable 
to get their milk and hay to market. 
So, early in 1917, they got together 
and raised sufficient money to buy 
the property. 

@ Profitable Deal—In 1921, after a 
few years of moderate success for 
the road, Richard I. Cartwright took 
over as general manager, a post which 
he still holds. How well the farmers’ 
flyer in railroading has worked out 
since then is indicated by the fact 
that earned surplus as of Dec. 31, 
1945, was almost $56,000. And 


short lines all over the country have 


Farmer-Owned Railroad a Successful Venture 


besieged Cartwright with demands 
for advice. 

In 1941 the road bought a brand- 
new diesel-electric locomotive to re- 
ai wheezy old No. 7, which had 

n purchased secondhand in 1900. 

The diesel, according to Cartwright, 
has performed nobly. Since the 
A. & A. went moder, its bonded 
debt has been cut from $72,000 to 
$8,000. 
e Annual Outing—Annual stockhold- 
ers’ meetings bear little resemblance 
to those of bigger roads. The 371 
stockholders and their families arrive 
in Arcade in the moming. Cart- 
wright presents his report, the presi- 
dent (currently A. J. O’Dell of Chaf- 
fee) presents his—and that’s that. 
The remainder of the day is given 
over to a round-trip ride on the road, 
and the annual dinner. 

In 1937, A. & A. executives be- 
came worried lest they lose their mail- 
carrying contract. An extraordinary 
stockholders meeting was called to 
partake of an elaborate duck dinner; 
petitions were signed and sent to 
Washington to “show them we still 
had a railroad.” The contract was 
saved. 


Turmoil in Tools 
WAA’s fixed-price plan 
for disposal of surplus machines 
gets mixed reception. Many in 
industry doubt its effectiveness. 


The War Assets Administration’s 
new policy, effective Oct. 28, of offer- 
ing some $350 million worth of sur- 
plus machine tools at fixed prices far 
below the so-called Clayton formula 
has met with strong opposition from 
some sections of the machine-tool in- 
dustry, qualified approval from some 
others. 

The new policy puts prices on hard- 
to-sell items at 20% to 25% of orig- 
inal cost, compared with a present level 
of about 45% under the Clayton for- 
mula, which is essentially a sliding scale 
based on age. Listed in this long-sup- 
ply category are about 60% of the 
machines still unsold. 
© Unilateral—Important elements in 
the industry accuse WAA of breaking 
faith by putting this drastic change in 
policy into effect without first consult- 
ing the Metalworking Machinery In- 
dustry Advisory Committee, as they say 
it had promised to do. 
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When the committee was called into 
session, after the new policy was an 
accomplished fact, the members unani- 
mously went on record denouncing it, 
and one member, A. G. Bryant, first 
vice-president of the National Machine 
Tool Builders’ Assn., resigned in pro- 
test. 

e Reasons for Dissent—In arguing that 
the new policy is unwise, the opposition 
group contends: 

(1) Machine tools cannot be sold 
like oranges or eggs. Demand is stimu- 
lated little, if any, by cutting prices. 
By and large, a buyer either wants a 
machine tool or doesn’t. 

(2) Price has not been a serious ob- 
stacle thus far in the sale of surplus 
machine tools. Far more important 
have been delays in delivery, lack of 
inventory data, the excess paper work 
involved in WAA procedure. 

(3) Both users and dealers who 
bought surplus machines under the 
Clayton formula will suffer serious losses 
in inventory value. 

{4) There is no guarantee, despite 
anything WAA may say now, against 
the list of hard-to-sell machines being 
extended later to include many ma- 
chines still under the Clayton formula 
today. This will slow sales of these 
tools, since buyers will tend to wait 
and see. Prospective buyers of the 60% 


ai i ali i 


of tools affected by the new order will 


also tend to wait in the hope of fur- 
ther cuts. 

(5) Dealers will not push sales of 
tools still under the Clayton formula 
because they don’t want to get in bad 
with their customers if prices are even- 
tually reduced. 

(6) Dealers will not push sales of 
tools under the new formula because, 
on the lowered price, their commission 
(unchanged at 124%) doesn’t make the 
business look sufficiently profitable to 
bother with. 

(7) Many used-tool dealers will pur- 
chase machines at the new low prices 
and hold them for later sale at higher 
levels, in order to offset losses on tools 
already bought at Clayton-formula 

trices. This will have the effect of 
eaving a large number of machines 
overhanging the new-tool market for 
~— at cut prices, a repetition of what 
appened after World War I and just 
what the industry had hoped to avoid 
this time. 

e Favorable Opinion—On the other 
hand, WAA publicly credits the Ma- 
chinery & Allied Products Institute, 
another industry trade association, with 
sponsoring the new plan. M.A. P.I. 
declines this honor, saying that WAA 
is probably referring to a letter indors- 
ing the principle of lower prices to 
move surplus tools but boosting no 
particular scheme. 

Nevertheless, M.A.P.I. feels that 
WAA is on the right track. It favors 
the new policy on these grounds: 

(1) The amount of money realized 
on surplus tools is relatively unimpor- 
tant. The main job is to get the ma- 
chines out into industry and into use. 
No surplus machine is an asset as long 
as it sits, unused, in a warehouse or 
open lot. 

(2) A lower price level will specd 
the sale of tools, in that it will bring 
into the market marginal customers 
who, perhaps, have never owned tools, 
and who wouldn’t be interested in buy- 
ing them now except at the new distress 

rices. 

(3) Such marginal customers, con- 
vinced, through use, of the value of 
machine tools, may become buyers of 
new tools in the future. 

(4) It is wise for the government to 

sell out fast at a time of high business 
activity, when the market can absorb 
the tools. 
e Time Will Tell—WAA’s announced 
objectives are: to help manufacturers 
replace their worn out, obsolete equip- 
ment; to assist small business and vet- 
erans; to speed equipment exports to 
bolster foreign productive capacity; and 
to dispose of special-purpose tools for 
conversion to general-purpose. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the new pol- 
icy will be a help or a hindrance toward 
these ends. 
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| Plant Expansion Tapering Off 


Although the over-all estimated fourth-quarter total is up 
slightly, the decline in the manufacturing and mining group is sig- 
nificant. Veterans’ housing priorities may be a major factor. 


A falling off in the heavy goods in- 
dustries has long been recognized as 
one of the surest indicators that busi- 
ness is getting ready to go into reverse. 
While there are no signs at present 
that that sort of thing is happening 
now, new fourth-quarter estimates of 
business expenditures on plant and 
equipment contain some revealing in- 
formation. 


These figures, which represent a pool- 


ing of estimates from miany separate 
reports received by statisticians of the 
Dept. of Commerce and the Securities 
& Exchange Commission, can be con- 
sidered business’ appraisal of how good 
business will be. As such they are wor- 
thy of more than passing attention 
(figures in millions): 
Expenditures on Plant and Equipment in 1946 
First Second Third Fourth 


Industry Quar- uar- Quar- uar- 
ter ter ter ter* 
Mfg. and mining. $1,210 $1,670 $1,850 $1,790 
Railroads ....... 100 150 180 210 
Utilities . .ccraces 210 280 310 
Commercial, misc. 720 860 990 1,090 
Fotal i. cccsces 2,180 - 2,890 3,300 3,400 


*Estimated 


e Noteworthy Decline—Although total 
expenditures for plant and equipment 
are continuing upward slightly, it is 
apparent that the great growth in these 
expenditures that took place for the 
first nine months of this year is now 
terminating. Secondly, manufacturing 
and mining—the most important group 
dollarwise—have alteady gone down. 
While the actual amount of the decline 
is small, the fact there is one at all at 
the present moment is noteworthy. 

e Full Employment Needs—The figures 
on the manufacturing and mining in- 
dustries become especially interesting 
when considered alongside some esti- 
mates prepared by Frederick C. Dirks 
in a study just released by the Federal 
Reserve Board. Dirks is attempting to 
estimate how much capital equipment 
expansion would be necessary to supply 
the market demands of a full employ- 
ment economy. The question might 
be phrased yr : “Can our produc- 
tive capacity fu it demand if everybody 
has a job?” 

Dirks’ answer is an implicit no, since 
he calculates that full employment de- 
mands would require capital expansion 
at the rate of $2,000,000,000 a quarter 
in the manufacturing and mining indus- 
tries by the middle of 1948. 

Even the high third-quarter total of 
this year was less than Dirk’s estimate. 
Thus it becomes especially important 
to evaluate whether this slowing down 
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of plant and expenditure outlay is the 
direct result of curbs on nonresidential 
construction enforced as a necessary 
part of the government’s veterans’ hous- 
ing program. The only other alterna- 
tive is to assume that it represents a 
serious revaluation by business of our 
economic prospects—certainly a much 
more dolorous conclusion. 

e Approves Decline—Authorizations for 
nonresidential construction have been 
decreasing sharply since the end of 
April. In fact, the weekly rate of proj- 
ects approved by the Civilian Produc- 
tion Administration since Veterans 
Housing Priority-1 went into effect in 


AS YOU LIKE IT 


Two Army engineers who couldn’t 
buy a cup of coffee because Wright 
Field cafeteria was closed put their 
heads together, came up with a coffee 
vending machine (above). Using 110- 
volt current, the “Kwik Kafe,” al- 
ready tested at football games, deliv- 
ers a fresh cup of hot coffee in five 
seconds, has separate push buttons for 
sugar and cream. (Powdered coffee, 
liquid sugar are used.) Price is gen- 
erally a nickel a cup, a dime at sport- 
ing events. Melikian & Rudd of Phila- 
delphia, the inventors, plan 25 instal- 
lations in the next two weeks. 


‘tened out, and it is Le a 
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the end of March has been cut by 75%. 
(Numerous approvals were still given in 
April and May in mag cases.) 


© Contracts ns Too—This falling off 
in approvals made itself felt in a decline 
in construction contract awards in July. 
Construction experts are agreed that the 
resulting decline in nonresidential con- 
struction activity will take place during 
this last quarter of the year. 

The rate of activity has already flat- 

} uestion of 
time before the cumulative effect of the 
decline in approvals followed by the 
decline in awards is reflected by a de- 
cline in over-all activity. This decline 
in nonresidential construction will, of 
course, continue for the duration of the 
veterans’ housing program. 

e Wyatt Influence—It is interesting to 
note that total plant and equipment ex- 
penditures in the commercial and mis- 
cellaneous group continued to increase 
in each quarter during 1946. It was in 
this field in ssaatigialer that Housing 
Expediter Wilson Wyatt was most anx- 
ious to bring about a curtailment of 
expenditures. His inability to do so is an 
indication that black markets have been 
furnishing considerable of the materials 
that have gone into such construction. 

On the whole it seems fair to assume 
that much of the reason for the slack- 
ening off in capital expenditures is 
traceable to the Wyatt program. Its in- 
fluence is reflected in two ways: 

(1) The direct refusal of CPA to 
approve applications (for every three 
that have been approved, two have been 
turned down). 

(2) Businessmen, knowing what the 
reaction is likely to be, tend to put off 
even applying for approval on some proj- 
ects. 

e Demand for Equipment—This cut- 
ting off of nonresidential construction 
does not imply a great contraction in 
equipment manufacturing. In the 
manufacturing and mining industries 
70% of all contracts have been going 
for equipment. Of this equipment to- 
tal, only 20% has been for installation 
in newly built plants. The remainder, 
going into plants already in operation, 
can continue to be ordered and shipped. 

Is there any truth in the theory that 
the contraction in capital expansion in 
the manufacturing and mining indus- 
tries represents a general curtailment of 
expansion plans? Most reports from 
business leaders emphasize that they 
are going ahead with their expansion 
plans just as fast as they can. They 
maintain that the reasons projects are 
not being completed on time are the 
scarcity of materials or labor, or both. 
The case of General Motors’ Framing- 
ham (Mass.) plant (BW —Nov.2’46, 
p42) seems to i typical. 

e Im t Decisions—However, all 
the talk of an impending bump may 
exercise an important. influence on 
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Product or 
Purpose 


Paper 


Company and Location 
of New Construction 


Alabama Pulp & Paper, Pensa- 
cola. Pla. 
ss ee & Dye, Buffalo, 


Allis-Chalmers, LaPorte, Ind. . 
Aluminum Co. of America, Hiil- 


Aluminum Co. of America, Pleas- 
ant Valley, Iowa 

Amer. Airlines, Chicago, Ill..... 

Amer. Crystal Sugar, Moore- 

head, Minn. 

Amer. Enka, Lowland, Tenn. . 

Amer. Home Foods, Elkhart, Ind. Ba y 


Farm equipment 
Castings 
Aluminum 
Hangars 


Rayon tire yarn 
foods 


Anaconda Copper Mining, Phosphoric acid 
conda, Mon. 

Bakelite Co -» Ottawa, Ill...... Vinylite : 

Baun, John P., Atlanta, Ga..... Woolen fabrics 


Bethlehem Steei, Vernon, C Furnace additions 
Bethlehem Steel, Philadelphia, Plant 


Pa. 
— Steel, Sparrows Point, Tin plate 


Berden, Plymouth, Wis........ Processed cheese 
Calumet & Hecla, Decatur, Ala.. Copper 
— Steel, Dravos- Sheet steel 

Steel and tin plate 


Carnet: tiinois Steel, Gary, en 

Celanese, Hopewell, Va........ Plant expansion 
Celotex, Jefferson Parish, La. . Output expansion 
Central Illinois Light, Peoria, Til. Power plant 
expansion 


Chomaign Paper & Fibre,Hous- Paper 


Cheplen I Detroit, Mich....... Adhesives 
City he = & Power Plant, Frank- Boiler house 
fort, addition 

Collins & Aikman, Norwood, N.C. Yarn 
Congoleum, Cedarhurst, Md. Linoleum 
Consol. Gas, Electric Light” & Power plant 
Power, Baltimore, addition 
sumers Power, Power plant 
Mich. addition 
Consumers Power, Power plant 


Mich. dition 
Continental Can, Utica, N. Y... 


eo 
containers 
Cony, Pros Pepgents Refining, Kansas Integrated plant 
ity 
i "Zalerbach, Commas, Wash. 
Crucible Foundry; M ae diland, Pa.. 
ll 


Essexville, 
Muskegon, 


Paper 
Carbon and alloys 


Cleaning compound 


Dow Chemical, and, Mich.. Plastics 
Duke Power, Charlotte, N. C. Power plant 
E. du__ Pont, Washington Plastics 
County, W a. 
E. ont, Orange, Tex. Methanol 
E. I. du Pont, Chattanooga, Tenn. Nylon 
E. I. du Pont, Deepwater, N. J... Detergents 
Ford Motor, Atlanta, Ga....... Assembly plant 
Frick (H. C.) Coke, Robena, Pa. Metallurgical coal 
General Electric, Pittsfield, Mass. Plastics 
General Electric, San Jose, Calif. Motors 
General Motors, Flint, Mich.... Building 
renovation 
General Motors, Saginaw, Mich. Building 
General Motors, McCook, Ill.... Diesel research 
General Motors, Saginaw, Mich. Castings 
General Motoss, Cleveland, = Light cars 
Goodrich, B. Breckville, Ohio Research labora- 
to: 
Goodrich, B. F., Marietta, Ohio. . Plastics 
Grand City Containers, North Factory 
Bergen, N. J. x ; 
Harbison Walker Refractories, Bricks 
Fulton, Mo. 


* No breakdown of structure and equipment costs. 


CPA Approves Many Industrial Construction Projects 


The following list, compiled by McGraw-Hill’s American Machinist, of industrial and other construction projects- 
over $500,000 approved by the Civilian Production Administration since Mar. 26, 1946: 


————Cost 


Building Equipment 
$918,000 $5,000,000 
960,000 884,590 


1,645,000* 
1,779,600* 


11,757,000 23,088,000 


see eeeee 


2, 492, "000 5,970,000 
711,700* 


1,413,126* ........ 


seen erne 


3,092,568 4,900,000 

971,539 129,000 
1,621,000 4,000,000 
15,250,000 47,305,670 
2,200,000 225,000 


872,000 620,000 


Product or ———Cost 


Company and Location « 
of New Construction Pur puse Building Equipmen 
Hazel-Atlas Glass, Montgomery, Glass containers $999,935 $900,000 
Hercules Powder, Parlin, N. J... Ceilulose acetate 7 467,372* ..cccces 
 § Powder, Burlington, Synthetic resins 1,643, ARO 
Iuinois Bell Telephone, Chicago, Building 2,700,000 5,800,000 
innentons, Pneumatic Tool, Motors 600,000" ...... 
cago, Il. 
a Chemical, Port Neches, etre 340,000 4,987,000 
ex. refinery 
Heartbeats, 2 Adams County, Building board 1,929,000 3,662,000 
ohns- Manville, Marrero, La . Transite pipe y 1,149,000 
ones & Laughlin, Seago, De Steel 1,897,000 7,803, 
ibby-Owens-Ford Glass, Glass, ledo, Moulding plant 2,140,000 2,122,000 
i Giass, Shreve- Window glass 1,200,000* ........ 
uibt E Belt, Cedar Rapids, Iowa.. Constructidn 850,000 550,000 
equipment . 
a a Light, Port Jefferson, Power plant 3,875,000* ........ % 
Macon Kraft, Macon, Ga....... Paperboard 2,337,000 9,350,000 
Masonite Plant, Laurel, Miss... Hardboard 190,500 1,000,000 
National Gypsum, Kerns, Va... Steel and lime 820,000 1,672,000 P 
processing 4 
National Lead, Sayreville; N.J.. Titanium dioxide  8,513,000* ........ 
Neville Island lass, "Neville Glass containers 850,000 400,000 a 
Island, Pa. &S 
North ng, Rayon, Eliza- Rayon 540,675* .....005 ~~ 
bethtown, Ten: 
——— Glass, South River, Calcium silicate 1,500,000 2,150,000 
Oxford Paper, Rumford, Maine.. Paper 880,000 6,593,000 
Pathe Induateion, New York, N.Y. Films 650,000 00. 


700,000 
7,194,000 15,329,000 


Pennsylvania Power & Light, Power plant 

Monroe Township, Pa. 
Perfection Stove, Cleveland, Ohio Furnaces 1,923,198? . 053. 
Pittsburgh-Corning, Pittsburgh, ae ag glass 475,000 500,000 

ocks 

Poa Edison, Williamsport, Power plant 800,000 3,200,000 HON 
Public Service Gas & Electric, Power plant 1,750,000* ........ 

Woodint idge, N. J. 
St. Joseph Lead, Josephtown, Pa. Zinc ye eee A 
Scranton Electric, Scranton, Pa. Power plant 798,000 3,300,000 

extension 
Searle (G. D.), Chicago, Til. .... Drugs 1,035,000 325,000 
Sheffield Steel, Kansas City, Mo. Mill 1,500,000* ........ 
— e ae & French, Phila- Drugs 2,000,000 100,000 
phia, 

— Process, N. Baton Rouge, Plant addition 1,650,000* ........ 
Southern Paperboard, Savannah, Paperboard 2,141,000 6,643,000 
Standard Oil of Ind., Sugar Creek, 1,800,000 16,900,000 
ses ae Oil of N. J., Linden, Petroleum research 749,000 ~ 210,000 
steviing ittoee Research Insti- Laboratory $30,000* ........ 

tute, Rensse! + <4 
Unies Air Eines, San Francisco, Repair base 1,700,000* ........ 
University of Michigan, Ann Chemictsy build- 1,280,000 a 

Arbor, Mich. ing addition 
Upjohn, Kalamazoo, Mich...... =~, (foundation 800,000 

only 

Virginia Power & Electric, Rich- Power plant 750,000 2,093,000 Ti 

mond, Va. extension 
Western Electric, Baltimore, Md. Wire and cable 3,208,000* ........ 
W. Va. Pulp & Paper, Chari+ston, Kraft pulp 792,000 2,498,000 


&. C, 
Weyerhaeuser Timber, Longview, 1,800,000 5,500,000 


Bleached sulphate 
ash, pulp 


business decisions during the next few 
months. Obviously, if businessmen be- 
gin to believe that deflationary price 
corrections are not too far in the future, 
they will put off all but the most essen- 
tial construction. 

Should there be a recession next 
spring, its effect on expansion need not 
necessarily be paralyzing. Should the 
general expectation be that such a dro 
will be transitory, to be followed by a 
period of sustained prosperity, expan- 
sion will go on and in so doing will help 
to cushion the shock of any decline in 
general business. 
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NEW PENICILLIN SOURCE 


After three years of intensive re- 
search by scientists in this country and 
England, penicillin has been synthe- 
sized in the laboratories of the Dept. 
of Biochemistry, Cornell University 
Medical College, New York. 

The accomplishment was reported 
in a paper published by Dr. Vincent du 
Vigneaud and his associates in the cur- 
rent issue of Science, journal of the 
American Assn, for the Advancement 
of Science. 
The strain synthesized was penicillin 


G, one of the more important types- of 
the “wonder drug.” The scientists make 
the point that work carried out so far 
indicates the possibility of synthesizing 

“entirely new and different penicillins 
which might possess desirable therapeu- 
tic properties.” 

One potential advantage of synthesis 
over mold fermentation methods now 
used is the possibility of eliminating 
variables inherent in fermentation proc- 
esses. But a great deal of research 
lies ahead before the economic and engi- 
neering feasibility of the laboratory 
process can be determined. 
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THE WORLD’S IN REACH AGAIN 


Today, nearly all our former radiotelephone circuits— and many new ones— 
are in operation to Europe, South America, Central America and the Far East. 


We have more than twice as many direct circuits operating to overseas areas 
today as we did in 1939. Through them you can reach some 60 countries, 
territories and dominions throughout the world. 


Rates are lower, too. A three-minute call from any place in the United States 
to most overseas points—including all of Europe—now costs no more than 
$12. To many nearby countries it is even less. 


BELL SYSTEM OVERSEAS TELEPHONE SERVICE 


Business Mens 


SPECIAL! 


all 


A Td geal pore 


FOR SAFE, EFFICIENT FILING 


The efficiency with which the Fred 
Harvey organization serves the travel- 
ing public is a tribute to modern busi- 


ness administration. 


Film-a-record has a vital role in the 
successful operation of this company. 
Why? Because it has completely solved 
the problem of filing inactive records. 
Every reference record which must be 
retained is microfilmed on Film-a- 
record and reduced to the size of your 
little finger nail. Three thousand such 


records are recorded on a roll of film 
no bigger than your hand. Yet, each 
is immediately available for instant 
reference on the Film-a-record Reader. 


Here is a way to reduce your re- 
quired filing space by 99.2%, elimi- 
nate fire hazards, and increase the 
efficiency of your organization. It’s 
economical, too. 

Get the whole story about Film-a- 
record and its application to your busi- 
ness. Just mail us the coupon below. 


Instantaneous Recording by 


FILM-A-RECORD ROOM 1663 
31S FOURTH AVE * NEW YORK 10 


~STATE. 
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For Easy Shopping 


’ Centralized retail area will 
be built in Beverly, Mass., to 
serve Boston suburbs. Chicago 
firm plans a new community. 


Under the combined impetus of 
growing traffic congestion and a marked 
shift of urban population from the 
center of town into the outskirts (BW— 
Mar.9’46,p44), downtown merchants 
and city planners are showing increasing 
interest in the trade potential of the 
suburbs. 

One manifestation of this has been 

the trend toward establishment of cen- 
tralized shopping areas on the outskirts 
of big cities. This trend, already under 
way before the war but slowed down by 
the wartime moratorium on nonessen- 
tial construction, is once more moving 
ahead, although it is still hindered by 
residential priorities on building mate- 
rials. 
e Boston Shopping Center—The most 
recent project of this type to be made 
public, and perhaps the biggest of the 
lot so far, is one in Beverly, Mass., a 
suburb of Boston. This retail shopping 
development is to be known as the 
“North Shore Center.” 

When completed, it will include 


1 MADISON $1 


oOo 
L—-- 


wasteanw ave 


For Chicago, a new suburb—near 
Olympia Fields, handy to the railroad. 
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UMI 


ere is one business expense that 


you may be able to do something about—your 


business insurance! /¢ is often controllable to a 


surprising degree. A competent buying organi- 


zation, representing your interests, may be able 


to reduce your costs or improve your protection 


—or both! 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS 
63 WALL STREET « NEW YORK 5 


CHICAGO * DETROIT ¢ PITTSBURGH * TORONTO * WINNIPEG 
LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO * SEATTLE * VANCOUVER 
PHILADELPHIA °¢ BUFFALO *© HAVANA ° MONTREAL 


The cost of business insurance depends upon 
many factors—but primarily upon the 
knowledge, experience, and facilities of your 
insurance buyer. The knowledge must be 
broad, the experience extensive and the 
facilities complete in every department. 
Johnson & Higgins have had more than a 
century of experience representing the in- 
sured in planning, negotiating and servicing 
insurance programs for commerce and in- 
dustry. As buyers of insurance with “no 


axe to grind but yours,” we should like to 


tell you about our comprehensive facilities. 
Just call or write us for full details. 


BUYERS OF INSURANCE FOR COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY SINCE 1845 


J.R.WILLIAMS 
1946 BY NEA SERVICE, INC. T. M. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


THERE’S MANY A SLIP 


SOL-SPEEDI-DRI MEANS SAFETY AT WORK 


Workers go for Sot-Speept-Dr . . . for this oil-thirsty absorbent means 
safety from the word go! No complicated machinery . . . no trained per- 
sonnel . . . is required for its use. Just spread Sot-Speepi1-Dri around, 
and you’ve got a Magic Carpet of safety underfoot. Sweep it up, and 
floors are as clean as an old maid’s kitchen. 


Soi-Speepi-Dri . . . white, granular . . . soaks up soluble oils, resins, 
syrups, solvents, acids, and regular oils and greases as a blotter soaks up 
ink. In time, it will remove even built-up deposits. No danger of flash- 
fires with Sot-Speepi-Dri on the job. So-Speep1-Dri will not readily 
burn, even when oil-soaked. 


SUPPLIERS: —— 

East—Safety and Maintenance LE 

Co., Inc., New York 1, N. Y. FREE SAMP £ SOL- 

South, Midwest and West Coast Get the full story © . 

— Waverly Petroleum Products SpEEDI-DRI today- — 

Co., Philadelphia 6, Pa. write “SoL-SPEEDI- DRI 
across your letterhead m~“ 
business card and mail. 


€) S01-SPEED Dhl 


OIL AND GREASE ABSORBENT 


about 25 shops and stores (includin 
branches of several large Boston d 
partment stores), underground pede: 
trian walks between stores, an under 
ground truck road for deliveries an 
shipments, restaurants, a theater, bowk 
ing alleys, and other places of recreationgy 
e Potential Market—The center is e 

pected to be used primarily by residentgy 
of 21 communities northeast of Bostong® 
from Swampscott west to Middletos 
and up to Ipswich, Gloucester, andg 
Rockport. Surveys have shown that 
the 300,000 persons living in this ares 
spend only 50 cents of each shoppin 
dollar locally, the rest in some large 
céenter—much of it in Boston. The new 


shopping center is expected to attract _ 
this second 50 cents, rather than to 
compete directly with local shops. 

In addition, some business is ex-§ Sor 


pected to come from as far away asg factor, 
Newburyport, Andover, and Lynn tipen 
Communities in this secondary area are cause 
closer to other major shopping centers} object 
than they are to Beverly, but this han- 
ag 4 is expected to be overcome partly&source 
by the added convenience of Beverly’s§ can ve 
scientifically planned layout. veyor. 
eA New Community—A somewhatf hin? 
similar project on a much more gran- CEA. 
diose scale has reached the stage off ——— 
preliminary field work in Chicago {ut @ 
American Community Builders, Inc., is 
planning to erect a complete new suburb) 

starting from scratch on 2,300 acres 

of at now devoted to farming, 25 mig 

south of Chicago’s Loop (map, pag 
24). 

The new community will be laid out 
according to the best modern city plan: 
ning concepts, with winding streets, 
irregular lots, park areas, and a central§ 
shopping district. Sites will be reserved 
for churches, schools, and recreational to termi 


facilities. An area along the northerg reese 8 
edge of the tract will be leased or sold§ Rejects, 
for non-nuisance industries. ands 


eA Sizable Town—When complete, re desi 
the suburb will house 8,500 families. de 
Plans for the first two years call for 
2,800 single-family houses, 650 double 
houses, 200 four-family units, and apart 
ment buildings with 600 rental dwel 
ings. Sale prices will range from $7,006 
to $10,000. First houses are scheduled 
for occupancy Nov. 1, 1947. 


G. E. PLANS NEW FACTORY 


Convinced that the demand for elec 
tric power generating equipment (B 
—Sep.14’46,p31) is going to continug 
for some years, General Electric Co. hag 
announced that it would build a ney 
$20,000,000 plant for manufacture a 
steam turbines and electric generator 
at its Schenectady (N. Y.) works. 

The new factory will cover 19 acre 
two and a half times the ground area ¢ 
the present turbine shop. It will requi 
two years or more to complete. 
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MORE ROUTINE JOBS WANTED 


for these electronic production aids 


Wet the “Eye” Bo Your 
: Counting und 


= 


1461] 


; 77 
oEgoor/vogos 
n to ty is 
3. 
; ex Some of the most tedious jobs in your 
y as factory which have required constant 


attention from workers can easily be 
taken over by photoelectric relays. Be- 
cause Only a beam of light touches the 
: object being counted or sorted, fragile 
han-§ P@tts or freshly painted pieces are not 

Se caned., Equipment consists of a light 
source and an electronic relay, which 
can very easily be mounted over’a con- 
veyor. These relays are also useful for 
many inspection jobs which may be 
“tying up essential workers. Bulletin 
GEA-1755. 


Thyratron control for low-capacity, bench-or- 
Htong, spot welders will speed small-parts fabrica- 
tion such as welding solid or stranded conductors 
to terminals, or welding electronic tube elements. 
These alert, accurate controls have recorded a 
two-to-one advantage over soldering and riveting. 
i] Rejects drop to a new low because of the accuracy 
and.split-cycle response of these controls. They 
are designed for either 230- or 460-volt, 60-cycle 
operation, and are rated 77 amperes peak on a 
duty cycle not exceeding 10 per cent. 50-cycle 
equipment is also available. Check Bulletin 
ef GEA-4175A. 


D-¢ Performance from A-c Power 
by THY-MO-TROL* 


‘| @ When your machines are equipped with this 
§ electronic drive, you get stepless, adjustable- 
speed control from a-c power gears, 
belts, or clutches. Simply turning a small, con- 
venient dial adjusts the speed smoothly over 
a wide range. operator's work. Easy 
on machines and tools, too, because objection- 
able torque peaks are thed out by electr: 
a} ic circuits. Available in standard ratings from 

Ys to 25 hp. A complete drive includes elec- 
tronic panel, d-c motor, transformer, and smali 
contro! station. Bulletin GEA-4025, 
*G.E.'s trade-mark for motor control using electronic tubes. 


rea ¢ 
qui 


THREAD-BREAK DETECTOR 


@ Among the applications of control that requires the 
fast, delicate operation provided lectronic relays 
is one in which the relay is used to stop beamer- 
reeling equipment in a textile mill whenever any 
one of hundreds of threads breaks. 

Electronic relays fit many jobs where conventional 
relays are impractical. They provide floatless control 
of the levels of many liquids, permit pressureless 
switching, eliminate arcing and sticking of delicate 
contacts, These relays will respond to electric 
impulses that last for only 4/1000 second, and they're 
se sensitive that even a wetted thread will pass 
enough current to operate them. Small, versatile, 
easily applied—often speed production, reduce 
maintenance, and save manhours. Bulletin GEA- 
4214. 


To time processes rapidly, 
accurately, automatically 


@ You'll find many tasks that these small, sturdy, 
dependable electronic timers can take over and 
thus release employees from tedious jobs. Five 
forms cover easily adjusted timing ranges from 
0.045 second to 2 minutes. Hundreds are in use 
on mixing machines, grinders, conveyors, sign 
flashers, riveters. Several timers can be combined 
to cover a sequence of operations. Electronic 
timers are easy to install and economical to 
operate. Only one moving part—means long life 
and low service cost. Bulletin GEA-2902. 


PROPER CUT-OFF IS 
ESSENTIAL IN PACKAGING 


Poor cut-off register on imprinted wrappers 
and packages can spoil the appearance of your 
product and destroy its sales appeal. Constant 
vigilance by the packaging-machine operator 
can reduce, but never prevent, misregister. 
Electronic register control prevents misregister, 
and no rejects occur. G-E cut-off register control 
instantaneously compensates for draw-roll 
slippage, web stretch and shrinkage, and web 
speed variations in relation to the cutter. Check 
Bulletin GEA-4371 for full details. 


GENERAL {4 ELECTRIC 


T'S easier to “keep everything under 
control” when you turn over many of 
the routine, mechanical jobs to reliable, 
economical, electronic control equip- 
ment. New operators can be trained 
more quickly; experienced workmen 
can be released for supervisory or 
other more important jobs. Often the 
addition of electronic control makes 
equipment more productive and helps 
prevent waste of materials. Production 
is not only simplified, but it is speeded 
as well, and costs are reduced. 

Our engineers have a wide experi- 
ence in designing and adapting elec- 
tronic equipment. They may be able to 
make valuable suggestions on how 
electronic control can improve your 
operations. All you need do is call our 
nearest office, and we'll work with you 
from then on. 


TAKE THE MYSTERY OUT OF 
INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS 


What goes on inside a vacuum tube? How does 
it function in a circuit? How can its life be pro- 
longed? The answers to these and many other 
questions about industrial electronics are covered 
in G.E.'s new sound slide-film training course, 
prepared to teach even non-technical personnel 
the elements of electronics. It comes complete 
with 12 slide films and records, 300 review books, 
instructor's manual and carrying case. Your em- 
ployees can learn faster about industrial elec- 
tronics, and remember what they learn, with this 
easy-to-understand talking slide film, Bulletin 
GES-3303A. 


G I Electric Company, Section 685-23 
Schenectady 5, New York j 
Please send me the following bulletins: 

© GEA-1755 (Photoelectric relays) ] 


0 GEA-4175A (Thyratron welding controls) 

(C GEA-4025 (Thy-mo-trol; electronic motor control) f 
0 GEA-4214 = {Electronic relays) 

0 GEA-2902 (Electronic timers) 

© GES-3303A (Industrial electronics training course) 


OD GEA-4371 (Cut-off register control) 

Name cece 
Company dette a 
Address i 
City Stote i 
—_—= = = Se ae a on i 
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HE WAS 


SURPRISED WHEN 


THE ANSWER 
WAS ‘“‘NO”’ 


Durinc recent months 
one of our industrial devel- 
opment engineers was in the 
office of an executive of one 
of America’s large industries 
which is considering the es- 
tablishment of a plant in the 
South. In response to a 
question concerning the lo- 
cation of this plant our en- 
gineer replied to the exec- 
utive in the negative and 
gave his reasons for a modi- 
fied viewpoint. The exec- 
utive remarked that the rea- 
soning was sound—that he 
wanted our engineer to work 
with him further as his plans 
for a new location devel- 
oped. 


We want industries which 
locate in Alabama to be suc- 
cessful. Therefore, our in- 
dustrial development engi- 
neers present full and im- 
partial facts about any area 
or location in which you 
might be interested. Nat- 
urally, they are enthusiastic 
about Alabama as offering 
opportunities for industries 
but they do not permit their 
enthusiasm to overrun 
sound business judgment. 


When and if you decide 
to establish a plant in the 
South they will be glad to 
assist you in any studies 
you would like to have made 
of any locality in our serv- 
ice area. 


Industrial Development 
Department 


ALABAMA 
POWER 
COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, 
ALABAMA 


Aquatic Yeast 


Stream pollution will be 


reduced by paper mills’ plan to 
make feed for livestock from 
sulphite pulp waste. 


With the dual objective of produc- 
ing a low-cost livestock feed jot reduc- 
ing stream pollution, the Lake States 
Yeast Corp. is moving ahead with its 
plans for a $400,000 plant to process 
yeast from sulphite waste (BW—Aug. 
24'46,p76). 

The company, with authorized capi- 
tal of $500,000, was formed by eleven 
paper manufacturers in Wisconsin after 
research proved the yeast process to be 
feasible. The project was initiated: at 
the Institute of Paper Chemistry, A 
Srteane Wis., by the Sulphite Pulp 
Manufacturers Committee on Waste 
Disposal, since incorporated as the 
S.P.M. Research League, Inc. The 
group sane that the project eventu- 
ally will lead to peace with organized 
sportsmen who are embittered by sul- 
P ite pollution which is harming wild- 
ife. 


e Adjacent to Paper Mill—A study be- 
gun in 1943 led to building a pilot 
plant (BW —Nov.24’45,p32), the basis 
from which Stone & Webster Engineer- 
ing Corp. is designing Lake States’ 
commercial plant. Site for the project 
is adjacent to the Rhinelander Paper 
Co., Rhinelander, Wis. 

The Rhinelander mill produces 100 

tons of pulp a day. Since pilot-plant 
“org indicate that a yeast stockfeed 
plant, to operate on a profitable scale, 
must process the waste sulphite liquor 
from a daily production of at least 50 
tons of mB the new plant is being 
built for this capacity. If results are 
encouraging, then the next probable 
step will be to double its size to use 
all the Rhinelander mill’s sulphite 
waste. 
e Grows on Wood Sugars—The method 
employs none of the standard commer- 
cial yeasts, but rather a type of wild 
yeast known as torula, which when 
dried makes a valuable vitamin and pro- 
tein supplement for livestock and poul- 
try feed. The torula yeast grows by 
consuming the wood sugars in the spent 
cooking liquor from sulphite pulping. 

In effect, the yeast plant carries out 
commercially the process that goes on 
underwater if the sulphite paper mill’s 
spent cooking liquor is discharged di- 
rectly into the stream. The liquid con- 
tains all the nonfibrous portion of the 
wood, including wood sugars. Micro- 
organisms in the river water feed and 
multiply on these sugars. This fermen- 
tation consumes much of the dissolved 
oxygen in the water. If the oxygen 


supply falls below required levels, fish 
and plant life soliel. 
© Popular in E 

of stockfeed from sulphite waste is not 
new. It has been employed in Europe 


Yeast production 


roduct from German 
mills was used throughout the war for 
Army horses, is now being used almost 
exclusively for human food. Similar 
feed constituents have been used heay- 
ily for dairy and meat production in 
the Scandinavian countries while the 
war cut off normal feed sources. 


for years. This 


But European processors of waste sul- | 


phite liquor face no such low-cost com- 
petition as the various 


American | 


sources of feed supplements for animal | 


and poultry consumption. 
e Must Prove Its Mark 


ton researchers on yeast use of wood 
sugars in sulphite liquor kept the eco- 
nomic considerations in the forefront 
throughout. Their -sole chance of 
doing away with their particular kind 
of stream pollution lay in producing a 
feed material cheap enough to sell. 


et—The Apple- 


sae 


The best-known, and probably also i 


the most productive, European process 


yields 3.5 tons of protein feed from § 


the: liquor effluent of a 50-ton pulp 
mill. The Rhinelander plant is ex- 
ected to do materially better than this, 
But the product still must prove that 
it is marketable. 


DIRT UNDER PRESSURE 


In Knoxville, Tenn., automobiles get 
a luxurious needle-spray showerbath 
at the new Walnut Garage in 44 min 
utes and with a minimum of labor. 
A strong pressure’ spray—from all a 

gles—is played on a car in the specia 
bath stall (above), then an attendant 
polishes off the job with a chamois. 
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Outdoor tiled swimming pools . . . promenade-deck dining salons with roll-back domes and casement windows . . . all staterooms outside, 
each with private bath . . . famous features of the Santa Rosa and Santa Paula. 


American recreation goes to sea: 


Today, complete facilities for 
recreation go to sea in Grace 
Line’s nine new passenger ships, which combine the luxurious 
accommodations of a cruise liner with exceptional cargo space and 


the most efficient cargo handling equipment. These vessels, with 


the completely modernized Santa Rosa and Santa Paula, and nine 
fast new freighters, constitute Grace Line’s new fleet of twenty 


“Santas”, which links the Americas with maximum efficiency. 


See your Travel Agent or GRACE LINE, 10 Hanover Square or Rockefeller Center, New York; Pittsburgh; Washington, D. C.; 


New Orleans; Houston; Chicago; Detroit; San Francisco; Los Angeles; Portland, Ore.; Seattle; Vancouver, B. C. 


Build Vt Vu..... 


For many machines, where it is essential that 
the motor control be made a part of the com- 
plete unit but designs do not permit "built in” 
construction, UNITROL may be “built on" for, 
an orderly, compact control assembly. 


Few motor control engineering advances have ever 
had the far-reaching influence of the sensational 
Cutler-Hammer development, UNITROL .. . the 
original standardized flexible control center. This 
most modern of all motor control has undoubtedly 
provided the solution to more long-standing prob- 
lems of factory layout, efficient machine operation, 
and proper electrical maintenance than any other 
motor control improvement. UNITROL permits the 
economical, safe, and convenient consolidation of 
control equipment to simplify both 


machine and control installations 
and provide uncluttered working 
space for machine operators and 


uNiTRoL* TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Machinery builders find UNITROL a time- 
saving, cost-cutting means of incorporating 
modern motor control. In their designs they 
need only provide a standard size cavity to 
take a standard UNITROL door frame member. 


——————— 


CUTLER*-HAMMER 


Sieleniiepenmencnicnemne 


UNITROL 


Unitrol Solves Many Problems 
| Saild Vt Up... 


Any factory may adopt UNITROL for a single ma- 
chine, a group of machines, one department, or the 
entire plant. No matter how small the start, a pro- 
gram of conversion to UNITROL will eventually mod- 


materials handling. It allows the rapid rearrange- 
ment or relocation of controls as changing production 
requirements or plant expansion dictates. It groups 
controls to make inspection safer, more convenient 
... more certain to be made. UNITROL also offers 
machinery builders a time-saving, cost-cutting meth- 
od for making their machines complete ready-to- 
operate units, complete with the finest in electrical 
equipment skillfully merged with their designs. For 
the full UNITROL story, write for your copy of 
the UNITROL book. CUTLER- 
HAMMER, Inc., 1275 St. Paul Ave., 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. Associate: Cana- 
dian Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., Toronto. 
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ecithin Boom 
More companies to market 
soya product as uses multiply. 


os - 4 


1935 to 1945, American Lecithin con- 
trolled the output of Glidden and the 
other big American producer, Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., - Minneapolis. 
Both obtain lecithin from soybeans. 
Glidden still produces the substance 


; Justice Dept. action causes fur- under a patent license issued by Ameri- 
4 h h Ste ined can Lecithin (in which Glidden j{or- 
i. ther upheaval in industry. merly held a 30% interest), but the 


~ 


P” 


Sales promotion drums are being 
tightened up to beat again for lecithin, 
the complex compound of phosphorus, 
nitrogen, and fatty acid which even in 
prewar years was widely used by the 
food and confectionery industries. 

Now, in addition to such applications 
as improving the texture of chocolate 
and protecting freshness in some foods, 
a number of war-proven uses make 
lecithin even more attractive to the 
trade (BW —Feb.26'44,p74). One of 
these is its ability to stretch out scarce 
fats and shortening; another, its nutri- 
tional function as an essential in the 
metabolism of fats. 
¢ More Entrants—A factor in this in- 
creasing sales—and research—activity is 
the dissociation of Glidden Co., Cleve- 
land, one of the nation’s two largest pro- 
ducers, from its former affiliate, Ameri- 
can Lecithin Co., Elmhurst, N. Y. From 


SIDELINES GIVE WAY TO THE MAIN LINE 


Cleveland firm is going on its own in 
marketing the product. 

A number of other producers also 
are forging to the front, notably Central 
Soya Co., Inc., Ft. Wayne, Ind., which 
is now facing a patent infringement 
suit filed by American Lecithin. Should 
Central Soya win, a dozen or more 
processors of soybeans, including Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., can be expected to move 
into thé lecithin field. 

e German Process—Production of com- 
mercial lecithin from soybeans had its 
start in Germany, where the Hansa 
Muehle Co. extracted the substance 
from soybean oil in the early 1920’s. 
The German company secured a patent 
on its manufacturing process at home 
and in the U.S. and, since it produced 
more than its domestic market could 
use, marketed lecithin here through the 
American Lecithin Corp. The Ameri- 
can company in turn found a number of 


Here’s the greatest specialist of 
them all, a veritable infant prod- 
igy. When better babies are 
built, Mister Stork will build them. 
What a product! What a per- 
fectionist! 


SPROCKET CHAINS and sprocket 
chains alone are our business. 


That's all we know anything 
about—sprocket chains. That's 
all we make—sprocket chains. 
We’re specialists — and even, 
we like to think, perfectionists. 
So it’s not surprising that so 
many manufacturers, con- 
vinced that economical, ef- 
ficient, troublé-free sprocket 
chains are the answer to their 
‘problems in power transmis- 
sion and materials handling, 
are also convinced that they 
should bring those problems 
to us at Union Chain. 


THE UNION CHAIN AND 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Sandusky, Ohio 


Chain Specialists Since 1913 


All types-of steel chains and 
sprockets for the transmission of 
power and fhe conveying and 
handling of materials. 


| Additional evidence of Ford Motor Co.’s program to stick more closely to its 
last—selling cars at a profit—is the recent sale of its soybean processing plant 
(above) at Saline, Mich. Once part of the elder Henry Ford's pet Village 
Industries, the little plant during the war made small aircraft parts in addition 
to turning out its soybean products. Now it’s being made ready for its new 
owner, Soybrands, Inc. The trend toward divestment of nonessential opera- 
tions—some of which have figured only as expensive luxuries—began some time 
ago (BW—Mar.16°46,p28); part of the Ford fleet, various plants, and a research 
project, have already succumbed-to the new emphasis on the main line. 


Union Silent Chains 
are built in pitches 
ranging from %” to 
1%” and in widths 
from % to 14”, 
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In the groove 


... that’s where the hoist rope runs... and how it 
runs, too, if we may borrow a popular phrase. With men, 
equipment and ore to be hauled, mine operators can’t 
afford second guesses on wire rope. By installing Preformed 
Yellow Strand on the big, speedy drums they confirm its 
ability to protect and produce at the same time. 


%& Maybe you require ropes far different from those 
of the miner, logger, driller or dredger. Even so, 
you'll value Preformed Yellow Strand's built-in pliability ... 
its smooth spooling . .. its stout resistance to 
kinking and bending fatigue. Patented: Yellow Strand 
Braided Safety Slings are engineered to bring similar efficiency 
to lifts. Remember the high-visibility Yellow Strand: 
it identifies cooperative rope and slings. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 
Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE e BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 


Versatile Soya Compound 


Lecithin, known to chemists as 

a phosphatide, is found in almost 
every living cell and can be ex- 
tracted from animal tissue, corn, 
cotton seed, and other farm prod- 
ucts. Its principal source today is . 
soybean oil, a ton of soybeans * 
yielding about 14 Ib. of lecithin in 
addition to 250 Ib. of oil, plus the . 
cake. 
It is used as an emulsifier and to 
prevent oxidation of fats. Early in 
its history it was used as an addi- 
tive for lubricating oil to reduce 
formation of varnish on piston 
head tops. Recently it was dis- 
covered that addition of lecithin 
to creosote or zinc sulphate solu- 
tions causes these wood preserya- 
tives to penetrate deeper into the 
wood. 

Some soap manufacturers are 
pondering a means of getting 
around the Glidden-held patent 
for a lecithin soap similar to the 
product turned out by the Ger- 
mans. Lecithin also holds promise 
of medical applications in the 
treatment of skin eruptions and 
arteriosclerosis. 


diversified uses for lecithin and patented 
them here and abroad. 

In 1932 Adrian Joyce, Glidden presi- 

dent, visited Germany to find out just 
what the Germans were doing with soy- 
beans, in which his company was be- 
coming increasingly interested. He re- 
turned with full knowledge of lecithin 
and with machinery for its production. 
He also bumped squarely against the 
use patents held by American Lecithin 
Corp. 
e Patent Solution—This difficulty was 
resolved in 1935 when American Leci- 
thin Co. was formed, with Glidden 
and. Archer-Daniels, another. big soy- 
bean processor, each holding a 30% 
interest. Hansa Muehle Co. and Aarhus 
Co.; a Danish manufacturer-and im- 
porter of lecithin into the U. S., each 
got a 15% interest, and American Leci- 
thin Corp. a 10% interest. 

Into American Lecithin Co. went the 

manufacturing patents of the two Euro- 
pean firms and the use patents of the 
three U. S. concerns. The new com- 
pany then granted exclusive manufac- 
turing licenses to Glidden and the 
Archer-Daniels, which in return pro- 
vided it with the lecithin it sold. 
e Licensing—In marketing the product 
to the trade, American Lecithin Co. 
granted its customers licenses to operate 
under the use patents. It also granted 
a few use licenses to nonbuyers on a 
royalty basis. 

In 1941, to comply with a complaint 
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Built fifteen years ago of enduring concrete, 
Spokane’s Fox Theatre still holds all its original 
magnificence . . . even bespeaks the trend of what’s 
“coming soon” in concrete structures. Such endur- 
ing beauty perpetuates the skill of its builders, 
Alloway & George (now Henry George & Sons). 


Structures like the Fox Theatre dem- 
onstrate that concrete is versatile as 
well as lasting . . . the wise choice 
for construction now in contempla- 
tive stages. 


PREVIEWS M® ... inside and out 


There are Lehigh Cements for every construction 
need . . . your local Lehigh Dealer will be glad 
to give you complete information about any or all 
of them. And, on specific concrete problems, our 
Service Department stands ready at all times to 
assist you. 


LEHIGH NORMAL CEMENT 
LEHIGH AIR-ENTRAINING CEMENT 
LEHIGH MORTAR CEMENT 
LEHIGH EARLY STRENGTH CEMENT 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY «© ALLENTOWN, PA © CHICAGO, ILL * SPOKANE, WASH. 
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ORDER GIFT FRUIT Zou 


DIRECT FROM THE FLORIDA GROVES BY FAST EXPRESS 


Big - Juicy - Delicious - Tree-Ripened 
INDIAN RIVER FRUIT 


THE REALLY THOUGHTFUL GIFT—EVEN FOR 
THOSE WHO ‘HAVE EVERYTHING WE'LL 
ENCLOSE YOUR CARD OR PERSONAL GREETING. 


No. 1 SPECIAL DELUXE PACK (90 Ibs.) 
: the —— “= Gra oe 
Oranges, Tangerines, Pecan ives, Tro 

Jellies and Preserves, Citrus Candy, Ora 
decorated... $18 


No. 2 SPECIAL XE PACK (45 ibs.) 
Half crate, assorted same as above.......$10.00 
Ne. 3 FULL CRATE (90 tbs.) he ree 
Large = or Ass’t......... 

Ne 4 Hatr ceate (48 tbs.) pis 


Same pack as No. 3 
Ne. § BUSHEL BASKET (85 lbs.) 
Wen 6 SPECIAL BUSHEL BASKET (55 the.) 


itrus pre Orange 
Nicely decorated with Kum- 
rs $9.00 


% bscription 
Full crate each month for 5 months. No. 1 in 
Dec., No. 3 in Jan., Feb., March, April. 


as ae m SPECIAL $50.00 

io. ee MONTH ee Subscription 

No. 1 in Dec., No. 3 in Jan., No. 5 in Feb. 
SPECIAL $30.00 


Express Prepaid (West of Miss. River add 10%) 


WIGWAM GROVES 
305 INDIAN RIVER CITY, FLORIDA 


tirens 


Comparisons prove that a Mall Gasoline Engine Chain Saw fells and 
bucks hard or soft timber in half the time by a cross-cut 
saw. At the same time, it cuts felling costs as much as 55%—not 
including savings made in the recovery of stump waste and the 
prevention of fire. Easy to use—it can be operated by inexperienced 
men after a few instructions. It is light-weight and is easily trans- 
ported without auxiliary equipment. Electric and Pneumatic models 
are also available. Demonstrations can be arranged. We also manu- 
facture a complete line of Portable Power Tools for your shop and 
home. Write for literature today. 


MALL TOOL COMPAN 


7768 SOUTH CHICAGO AVE. 
CHICAGO 19, ILLINOIS 


from the Federal Trade Commission, 
American Lecithin separated the issuing 
of use licenses from its sales contracts. 
Use licenses were offered to anyone 
on a royalty basis. Manufacturing li- 
censes also were made available to other 
companies, including Procter & Gamble 
Co., Cincinnati, and A. E. Staley Mfg. 
Co. Decatur, IIl. 

© Legal Storm—Apparently seeing anti- 
trust clouds gathering on the horizon, 
Glidden sold its interest in American 
Lecithin to Armand May of Atlanta, 
vice-president of the lecithin firm, in 
November, 1945. It also canceled its 
contract to supply its product to Ameri- 
can Lecithin but retained its manufac- 
turing license, 

The storm which Glidden’s president 
foresaw broke last June. The Dept. of 
Justice filed antitrust proceedings in 
Cleveland Federal Court against Ameri- 
can Lecithin Co., Archer-Daniels, Glid- 
den, and Ross & Rowe, New York, 
lecithin sales agent. 

e Pricing—The price of lecithin (around 
35¢ a Ib.) has fluctuated very little since 
ways were found to extract it from soy- 
bean oil. Previously, when the chief 
source of supply was egg yolks and 
animal tissues (brains and nerves), the 
cost ranged between $10 and $14 a Jb. 

Future price depends on such factors 
as the various legal actions and upon 
just how deeply Glidden, Central Soya, 


and other processors can penetrate the #4 


market dominated by American Leci- 
thin. 


PIG IRON FOR HOUSING 


After being idle for almost a year, 
Republic Steel Co.’s blast furnace No. 
2 at the Gadsden (Ala.) plant has been 
put to work to produce pig iron exclu- 
sively for the veterans’ housing pro- 

ram, 


“Old No. 2” was built by the govern- § 


ment at a cost of approximately $13- 
million, and operated by Republic 


throughout the war. Shortly after V-J 7 


Day it was shut down. Clarence N. 


Walker of the National Housing Au- j 
thority’s Atlanta office arranged for the # 


furnace to be blown in again under an 
arrangement whereby Republic receives 
from the government an incentive pre- 


mium payment of $12 a ton, over and ¥ 


above its ceiling price of about $27 a 
ton for the Birmingham area, for the 
estimated 20,000 tons a month of pig 
iron that the furnace will turn out. 

The entire output of the furnace will 
be channeled into the manufacture of 
such critically short housing items as 
bathtubs, <u i soil and pressure pipe, 
radiators, furnaces, and building hard- 
ware. 

Several other recently idle blast fur- 
naces throughout the country are now 
or soon will be operating under the 
same arrangement, 
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JAIR CONDITIONING « 


IT’S CHEAPER 


| THAN TO REMOVE THE DIRT 
AFTER IT SETTLES 


TO CLEAN THE 


Tye TRAVELS BY AIR—most of it 
in particles so minute that you 
can’t see them with the naked eye. 
Yet, in an industrial city, the amount 
of dirt that settles on one block in one 
year is measured in fons, Which ex- 
plains why America’s annual cleaning 
bill is measured in millions! 


With Precipitron*, the electronic 
air cleaner, you can cut routine clean- 
ing bills to the bone—in your business 
or store, your factory, your home. 
For Precipitron* removes dirt from 
the air—before it settles on walls, 
fixtures, furnishings or machinery. 
Here is the remarkable record of 


Here’s a bird’s-eye-view of a large indus- 
* ‘trial city, seen dimly through the haze of 
ismoke and air-borne dirt. Even on “‘clear”’ 
days, it looks like this from the air, for the an- 


{nual dirt-fall runs as high as 1950: tons per 


square mile. But now let’s look inside a store 
in the same city— 


Will Precipitron* ever be available for 
* home use? The answer is emphatically YES. 
In fact they will soon be in production, for in- 
Stallation with central heating and ventilating 
systems. These compact, efficient air-cleaning 
units are another big step toward a finer stand- 
ard of electrical living. 


"Trademark Registered in U.S.A. 


HEATING ¢ VENTILATING e 


Precipitron* in a typical city— 
pas ipt typical city. 
4 1 
| ae 3 Bil | 
“a a t a ii 4 
® Attra 
SS —= 


Regardless of the dirt outside, the air in In this precision instrument plant, the 


2. this modern department store is. kept per- 
fectly clean with Precipitron.* There are fewer 
mark-downs for soiled merchandise, routine 
cleaning bills have been reduced, and Precip- 
itron* has paid for itself in less than a year. 
And in industry, clean air can be even more 
important. For example— 


* tiniest particles of dirt could seriously 
*‘gum up” the assembly of the finished prod- 
uct. But with Precipitron* on the job—remov- 
ing dirt particles as small as one two-hundred- 
and-fifty-thousandth of an inch—production 
flows along with fewer rejects, and lower cost 
per unit. 


CLEANING THE AIR is just one way to make it work for you. Moving it is an- 
other. Conditioning it is the third. All three can help you do a better job at less. 
cost. And as a division of Westinghouse Electric, Sturtevant is the only manufac- 
turing source that can offer you equipment for all three—air cleaning, air moving 
and air conditioning. This means one responsibility for the entire job—planning; 
engineering, manufacturing, installing, servicing—plus important savings from, 
getting everything in ‘tone package.” 
For information, contact your nearest 
Sturtevant Branch Office. Or write: B. F. 
Sturtevant Company, Division of West- 
inghouse Electric, Hyde Park, Boston 36, 
Mass. 


Sturtevant 


Sp fr lo VA 


8. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY © DIVISION OF 


Westin a 
ELECTRIC 3643-60 


DRYING « 


PRECIPITRON® g 
CONVEYING 


DUST AND FUME CONTROL « MECHANICAL DRAFT 


The right point for the way 
you write in America’s most 
efficient business writing set 


i 


CAN’T LEAK... CAN’T FLOOD... 
PUTS JUST THE RIGHT AMOUNT 
OF INK ON THE POINT 


FILL ONCE...WRITE FOR 
MONTHS! SEE WHEN IT’S 
TIME TO REFILL 


LEE THE RIGHT 


POINT FOR THE 
WAY YOU 
WRITE 


gue 


WRITES 300 WORDS WITHOUT 


2 
< vl RE-DIPPING! CHOICE OF ESTERBROOK 
LA rue 
=, SOLID DURACROME PRECISION- 


MADE POINTS 


Here is the only dip-type writing set offering a 
choice of Esterbrook precision-made solid Dura- 
crome points, each especially designed to perform a 
particular business writing job or fit an individual 
writing style. 

Ask your stationer for a demonstration, or write us 
if your stationer cannot supply you. The Esterbrook 
Pen Co., Camden, N. J. (Canadian Representative: 
Brown Brothers, Ltd., Toronto, Canada.) 


DIP-LESS* WRITING SETS BY 


Gsterbrook 


AMERICA’S FIRST PEN MAKER 


36 


New Color Videot 


RCA’s all-electronic unit 
brings switch in NBC television 
tactics, but row with CBS over a 


ways and means continues. 


When the Columbia Broadcasting 
System goes before the Federal Com 
munications Commission Dec. 9 t 
bolster its petition for the allocation 4a 
ultrahigh radio frequencies to commer 
cial color television (BW —Oct.5’46 
52), it will find the Radio Corp. 
America almost ready to snatch the argu. 
ments out of its mouth. 

For RCA (parent of CBS’ competitor, 
the National Broadcasting Co.) will also 
appear as an advocate of color television, 
But when it comes to ways and means, 
CBS and RCA are poles ayart. 

e Disks vs. Electronics—CBS will plug 
for the immediate commercial exploita- 
tion of color, based on its mechanicaf% 
system which uses rotating disks to 
transmit the three primary colors. 

RCA, still holding that any form of 
commercial color won’t be practicable} 
much before 1950, will plump for some- 
what more gradual development of 
color based on the new all-electronicy 
system which it demonstrated for the 
first time last week to the press, radig 
trade, and FCC representatives. 
In spite of these important differ 

"i 


Heart of RCA’s new electronic colot 


television receiver is the “Trin& 
scope,” a cluster of three kinescopes 
on which appear separate images im S 
red, blue, and green, Ray Kell, top 
RCA television researcher, adjusts the 
lenses which project the images on 
a screen as a composite picture, 
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} Picture of a man reaching 
a sensible decision 


) Remembers previous 

Ponders some oni 4 ner nge | a 

‘ Looks out at angry The car? How muc se neh eS - 

Gets word of an im- sky and ponders. ee eas niga os cu 

oo se 7 pa opens those retreads? Can't ge ee sthedules: 

pr eT cast of “storm center “agen aft ye ‘i vd seve 

™m off miles away- closing in”? Can't eer. Ko worn sre 
ome risk having his t™'P — 

delayed. 


; ° © 
oe ° . < — 
* Begins to beam as he anticipates another eve- oD Can’t help yawning as he recalls the comfort 
' j vA ning in the congenial atmosphere of the lounge BA); of that big, soft Pullman bed. What a won- 
B AAcs car reserved for Pullman passengers. derfully refreshing sleep he had! 
if 


His decision? Pullman, of course! 
And you, too, can make Pullman 
reservations, just by picking up your 


phone and calling your railroad 
ticket agent. > 


— THE SAFEST, MOET COMFORTABLE 
WAY OF GOING PLACES FAST/ 


© 1946, tHe PULLMAN COMPANY 
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"My VOICEWRITER saves 
hours of time daily 
and prevents errors" 


Says Roy A. HENpricKson 
County Attorney 
Kandiyohi County, Minn. 


Hours at court—witnesses to interview — peti- 
tions to file—correspondence to handle 


To say nothing of the innumerable details of 
practice which require attention daily— 


No wonder he prizes his VOICEWRITER — 
which never misunderstands a statement, 
always stands ready whenever he finds time 
to dictate! 


Whatever your work—if you dictate—the Edison Electronic VOICE- 
WRITER can save you time and effort. It can help you and your secretary 
—as a real “executive team”—get more done, more easily. For proof on 
your own work, phone Ediphone, your city, or write Thomas A. Edison, 
Incorporated, Dept. C-11, West Orange, N. J. (In Canada, Thomas A. 
Edison of Canada Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide St. West, foronto 1, Ont.) 


_EDISON 
Electionic- 
VOICEWRITER 


Product of Ediphone Division, Thomas A, Edison, Incorporated, West Orange, N. J. 
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ences, the most significant fact is tha 
RCA is now ready to admit that color 
television, as a practical broadcasting 


medium, is something more than CBS’¥ 


fond hope. 

e Three Kinescope Tubes—RCA has ar- 
gued right along that the lack of an all- 
electronic system was the chief barrier 
to the switch to color. Development of 
such a system by the company’s engi- 
neers is the chief reason for RCA’s sud- 
den change of interest. The electronic 
color system hinges on the use of the 
“Trinoscope,” actually three individual 
kinescope tubes which receive the sig- 
nals representing the three primary 
colors and transmit them simultane- 
ously to the television screen. 

In any mechanical system the colors 
are transmitted in rapid succession and 
the persistence of human vision works 
to blend those separate colors into a full- 
color image. 

e New Converter—Almost as significant 
as the unveiling of electronic color, in 
the light of the RCA-CBS controversy, 
is RCA’s simultaneous announcement 
that it has also developed a radio-fre- 
quency converter which would meet the 
problem of receiver obsolescence by 


| making it possible for a television set 


built to existing low-frequency, black- 
and-white standards to receive high- 
frequency -programs. Such a set would 
receive color programs, but as high- 
frequency black and white. Cost of a 
converter for a set would come to 
around $25. 

For broadcasters, RCA claims that its 

color system partially solves the obso- 
lescence problem because the signal 
from its color camera can be used to 
operate both low-frequency and high- 
frequency transmitters. 
e Watching FCC — Obviously, RCA 
hopes that these features will allay any 
qualms broadcasters and the public 
might have about investing in low-fre- 
quency equipment with color in the 
offing. Obviously, also, RCA is count 
ing on the development of an electronic 
system to deter the Federal Communi 
cations Commission from giving the 
nod at this time to commercial color 
based on a mechanical system. 

At CBS the attitude right along has 

been that mechanical color is plenty 
good enough and that electronic color 
might be no better and also more costly. 
Just now, CBS is temporarily at a dis- 
advantage because the television receiv- 
ers with which it had hoped to demon- 
strate its color system to the public this 
fall (BW —Aug.10’46,p32) have not 
been delivered. 
@ Pressure—Trade opinion is that while 
CBS may not get what it wants just 
when it wants it, color television will 
become a commercial reality consider- 
ably sooner than would have been the 
case if CBS hadn’t raised such a hulla- 
baloo about it. 
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»bs0- A VAST network for copper and brass! 
. It’s the place to pick up a pound of 
d to rivets... of order a carload of pipe . . . or 


ihe most any item in copper and brass. It 
stretches from coast to coast . .. 26 Chase 


at its 


RC 
, oe ; warehouses and sales offices linked with 
ublic the huge Chase mills and factories. 
—_ 2 Smart purchasers often call the local 
yunt: Chase warehouse for a small immediate 
onic . supply to keep production rolling while a 
* Chase mill turns out their larger order. 
Bre Shortages still hamper our deliveries 
. +. prevent us from taking all orders. But 

; has even so Chase is still your best bet for 
ox everything in copper and brass. Chase 
ors, Brass & Copper Co. Incorporated, Water- 
rh .- bury 91, Conn. A subsidiary of Kennecott 
ceiv- Copper Corporation. 
non- 

this 
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Improved production 
of fine and ultra-fine 
powders thru 


MECHANICAL PULVERIZATION 


—new book contains all you want 
to know about pulverizing. 
— Send for it today. 

This valuable book tells you how to pro- 
duce fine and ultra-fine powders; how to 
pre-test the value of fine and ultra-fine 
* grinding ip your laboratory; how to con- 
trol particle size, blending, and dispersing 
acéurately; how to select the proper me- 
chanical pulverizer, and many other 
important facts about pulverizing. 


Send for it today—learn why it is to 
our advantage to use a MIKRO- 


ULVERIZE or one of the new 
MIKRO-ATOMIZERS. 


PULVERIZING MACHINERY COMPANY 
37 Chathom Road, Summit, N. J. 
NOW... 2 TYPES TO MEET MOST PULVERIZING NEEDS 


MIKRO-arsinten 
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Polio Insurance, 1945 


Business Week, to which I have been 
a subscriber for many years, reported 
in its Oct. 12 issue (page 41): 

“United Benefit Insurance Co. of 
Omaha recently initiated coverage for 
poliomyelitis yictims.” 

Investigation will disclose that ours 
was the first company in the United 
States to file-a polio policy with any 
Dept. of Insurance, and was issuing poli- 
cies of this character for nearly a year 
before any other company came into 
the field... . 

In July, 1945, the writer was one of 
a small group of businessmen in Fort 
Worth interested in raising a fund of 
$100,000 to erect a hospital unit for the 
treatment of infantile paralysis at the 
Gonzales Warm Springs Foundation 
for Crippled Children at Gonzales, Tex. 
This fund was raised in 30 days not- 
withstanding all the other calls made 
on our citizens during the war period. 
The keen interest of everybody in the 
subject. of infantile paralysis gave the 
writer the germ of an idea for insurance 
that would specifically cover this hazard. 

Our policy was prepared and filed 
with the Texas Insurance Dept. ‘in Au- 
gust, 1945. First policy was issued to 
Justice B. Detwiler, one of the heads 
of the Gonzales Warm Springs Foun- 
dation, a man of 63. 

Since that time we have issued in 
excess of 30,000 of these policies on 
children in Texas alone, and have 28 
claims in this state on which benefits 
are being paid. 

W. J. Laidlaw 
President, Century Life Insurance Co., 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


e Confirming Century Life’s high esti- 
mate of the value of this type of insur- 
ance, United Benefit reported 31,313 
polio policies sold in the first 30 days 
after it had initiated its coverage plan 
last summer. 


Capital Punishment 


I read the article headed “High-Test 
Competition” (BW —Oct.12’46,p19) 
with much interest. However, I was dis- 
appointed to find a publication with 
the reputation of business week failing 
to spell the name of our product with a 
capital “E”. 

Russell B. Weston 
Sales Promotion Manager, Ethyl Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 


To the editor, the copy desk, the tele- 
type operators, the linotypers, the proof- 
readers: Ethyl with the greatest of ease 
will stop that knock. 


You're Invited 


This department will, from 
time to time, bring to readers in- 
formation of interest that comes 
to its editors through letters from 
other readers. 

“Information of interest” can 
be news or opinion falling any- 
where within the field of Busi- 
ness Week’s reporting and inter- 
pretation. It can be helpful 
amplification of, comment on, 
dissent from, or correction of spe- 
cific statements in Business Week. 
It can be anything that the editors 
judge to be of concern to other 
readers of this magazine at the 
time of writing. 

The editors of Business Week 
want what you can contribute— 
for use here as feasible and, at all 
times, for their guidance in doing 
a better job for you. Write Ralph 
Smith, Editor, Business Week, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 
18, N. Y. (If your letter is for 
“confidential advisement,” as 
many from readers always have 
been, you need only say so.) 


Surplus Coup 


Thanks for a good, fair article on dis- 
pon of war surplus (“WAA Faces Over- 

auling”: BW—Oct.5’46,p19). We were 
impressed by the clear, analytical man- 
ner in which the subject was handled. 

You may be interested in knowing 
that the idea of using flatcars to make 
a mammoth display counter for sur- 
plus goods, as pictured with your article, 
was the brain-child of our site manager, 
Lou Stark, at Voorheesville, N. Y., 
where we are handling sales of surplus 
under contract to the War Assets. 

T. F. Connor 

Adv. Mgr., Walsh Construction Co., 
Davenport, Iowa 


Photo Finish 


Please! All of us who are interested in 
the Quarter Horse are delighted to see 
him get publicity. He needs it, because 
so few people know anything about him, 
except in the West and Southwest. . . . 

But from careful study of your picture 
(“Quarter Horgt, Full Value”: BW— 
Sep.28’46,p38) it appears that the young 
lady shown is riding an Arabian, a Mor- 
gan, or perhaps a poor example of a 
Tennessee Walking Horse whose mama 
was frightened by an undesirable type 
of thoroughbred. 

So you may see for yourself, we. are 
enclosing a picture of a genuine Quarter 
Horse [page 42] . . . powerfully mus- 
cled, compactly built, displaying gener- 
ally the conformation which has made 
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WINNERS 


invariably have speed . .. 
precision... and skill” 
. «says Robert Gair 


High speed packaging machinery must have displayed by ROBERT GAIR over a period of 
the uniform precision of a “tailor made” more than eighty years. 
carton...folding cartons that embody the cartons are consistently WINNERS 
technical skill and “know-how” so consistently in fields of keenest competition. 

*, _ 28 PHOTOGRAPHS OF POST-WAR AUTOMATIC PACKAGING MACHINES 


Write for 22-page descriptive brochure, featuring 28 pPho-. 
tographs of POST-WAR automatic packaging machines. 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK — TORONTO e PAPERBOARD — FOLDING CARTONS — SHIPPING CONTAINERS. 
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this breed the cowboy’s favorite for run- 
ning short races or working cattle. 

Lisle Sheldon 
Secretary, Pacific Quarter Horse Assn., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


e The Ada (Okla.) rodeo lady who rode 
the Quarter Horses was riding a Half- 
Quarter Horse when our photographer 


With a ribbon in his halter to prove 
it, Topper (above) has unsullied 
Quarter Horse blood in his veins, is 
owned by Tex Miller, Palm Springs, 
Calif., embodies the equine ideals 
of P.O.H.A. The mount under pro- 
test (below)—despite the Veronica 
Lake hair-do and protestations—has a 
half claim to P.O.H.A. recognition. 


caught up with her and made the shot 
used with our admiring—and otherwise 
accurate—report on the Quarter Horse. 
Its papa was a full-blooded Q.H.; its 
mama wasn’t. (One of our hard-riding 
caption writers wanted to start that 
Sept. 28 report with the clarifying state- 
ment that “a Quarter Horse is not a 
steed with two bits in its mouth,.”) 
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For experienced and intermediate skiers—a variety of fast 
open and partially timbered ski-runs. For beginners espe- 
cially—but available to all—instructions’ by a selected 
staff of experts headed by Friedl Pfeifer. Special skiing 
: events have been scheduled for the winter season. 
BACK FOR YEAR ROUND ; a : , ‘ 
ran arran 4 years Electrically operated chair-lifts make it possible to enjoy | 
“IN THE NAVY" a maximum of ski-runs. 
Other activities include skating, sleighing, and swimming 
lts war duty as a Navy rchabil- in warm-water outdoor pools. And in evening hours—music | 
itation center ended, America's and dancing. 
t famous year ‘round sports i 
| resort invites you to enjoy a age : : : 
. content csnredin. 2 + ono dn Accommodations ata wide price range. For protection 
e tooth Mountains, of guests, reservations must be confirmed in advance. i 
: Write or wire— | 
it W. P. ROGERS, Gen’l Mgr., Sun Valley, Idaho H 
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Push-Button Farming 


Complete mechanization of dairy farms moves two steps 
nearer with development of silo unloader, manure handler. Both 
have proved their worth, are now being produced in volumé. 


Mechanized farming is taking two 

of its longest steps forward with the 
offering in considerable volume of a 
device for unloading silos and another 
for scraping up and delivering to the 
outside of the barn the manure in the 
troughs behind dairy cattle (BW—Apr. 
20’46,p41). Both devices are motor- 
driven, and eliminate hand labor on two 
arduous,. time-consuming jobs around 
the barn. 
e Successfully Tested—Development of 
the silo unloader has been in progress 
for some years. Last winter several of 
them saw service under the severe 
weather conditions of northern Illinois 
and southern Wisconsin, and stood up 
satisfactorily. The only important 
change required was to install a larger 
motor. 

Three stationary arms of the unloader 


To clean the manure out of his cow- 
barn, a farmer no longer has to push 
a shovel; he has only to push a button 
(above). Another of his mechanical 
helpers is the silo unloader (right) 
that operates from a ground-level 
switch. Just above the -silage, three 
Stationary arms are suspended; a re- 
volving arm sweeps silage to the un- 


are swung from the top of the silo by 
cables that run over a sheave and down 
to a small hand winch at ground level. 
This arrangement permits the unloader 
to be lowered a little at a time so that 
it rides just on top of the silage. A 
revolving arm with sweeps on it loosens 
the silage and moves it to the center of 
the unloader where a suction fan picks 
it up and blows it through a gooseneck 
out the silo door and down to the barn 
floor. 
e Automatic Cut-Off—When the barn 
man wants silage thrown down he no 
longer has to climb 40 to 70 feet up 
a chute in icy weather, but merely sets 
a time switch at the ground level near 
the silo. The unloader then goes to 
work and keeps running until the 
switch trips. 

The operator soon learns about how 


loader’s center, where it is blown 
through a gooseneck out the silo 
door and to the floor of the barn. 
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O ONE CAN DO his best work 
in an office full of noise 
demons. These rackety pests 
come to life in the din of clat- 
tering machines, bells, loud 
voices, and footsteps. They rasp 
your nerves, cause errors, and 
cut efficiency. 
But it’s easy to banish noise 
demons—for good—with an eco- 


nomical ceiling of Armstrong’s 
Cushiontone*. The 484 deep 
drilled holes in each 12” square 
of this fibrous material absorb 
up to 75% of all noise that 
strikes the ceiling. Cushiontone 
is an excellent reflector of light 


ise Demons block your thinking .. . 


) and can be repainted without 


loss of acoustical efficiency. 
FREE BOOKLET, “How to Extermi- 
nate Office Noise Demons,” gives 
the facts. Write for your copy to 
Armstrong Cork 
Company, 3011 
Stevens Street, 
Lancaster, 
Penna. 


* T.-M. Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
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INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 
csc COLORADO SPRINGS 


23 new industries have located their 
plants in Colorado Springs in 23 
months! There’s a reason- 


Plentiful, highly productive skilled 
labor available now. Centrally located 
to tap the new, rich, fast-growing 
Western market, yet with swift trans- 
portation facilities to all America. 


Low-cost fuel and power. Abundant 
raw materials for almost every type 
of industry. Water from Pikes, Peak 
snowshed so pure it is used in storage 
batteries. Debt-free city with indus- 
try-minded state government. Excel- 
lent living conditions in world-famed 
climate. Choice sites available. 


20 Minutes from Your Office 


Only a few minutes’ drive 
from your office in Colo- 
rado Springs liés the rec- 
reational wonderland of 
the Pikes Peak region. 
Splendid golf courses, 
riding... hiking trails, 
picnic glades, scenic 
auto highways, polo, 
skiing—you'll live 
while you work! 


SEND TODAY FOR THIS BOOKLET 
GET THE FACTS = 


..-about Colorado 
Springs as the loca- 
tion for your plant. 
This booklet gives 
you the answers to 
many problems you 
may be asking yuur- 
self now... Inquiry 

held confidential. § 


MANITOU SPRINGS and the 
PIKES PEAK REGION 


Colorado Springs Chamber of Commerce 
216 Pikes Peak Avenue, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Please send me your 24-page booklet, “Fit Your Plant 
Where Yow and Your Workmen Can Keep Fit”. 


Name 
Add 


AMERICA’S FINEST YEAR 'ROUND CLIMATE 
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BIG PICKINGS 


Down on the farm, business is bigger 
than ever. To aid labor in harvesting 
an expected crop of 160,000 bu. of 
hybrid seed corn at E] Paso, IIl., Les- 
ter Phister (BW—May12’45,p38) has 
evolved a monster picker (above) 
from two standard Olivers. Five claws 
reach out, strip ears from four rows 
of corn in the spaces between. Con- 
veyor belts carry husked ears to a 
trailer truck behind; a whole trailer- 
train (right) at a time is driven to the 
elevators. Powered by a combine 
motor and propelled by a Caterpillar 
tractor, the picker reportedly harvests 
in 20 minutes as much corn as a hand 
picker can gather in a day. 


long the unloader must run to give him 
the amount of silage he wants, and he 
sets the switch accordingly. For weeks 
on end he need never go into the silo 
at all, and he saves from 20 to 40 min- 
utes of hard work twice a day. 

The silo unloaders are saleable as a 

package, requiring little skill to fit them 
to any silo. They are adjustable for 
silos of varying diameters. 
e The Worst Job—When it comes to 
the manure handlers, farmers who are 
using them really grow enthusiastic. 
Cleaning up behind a herd of from 50 
to 100 cows twice a day from the first 
hard frost in the fall until pastures are 
ready in the spring is the meanest, dirt- 
iest job on a dairy farm. 

There are two makes of handlers on 
the market. Both essentially consist of 
drag conveyors moving along the gutters 
behind the rows of cows. These con- 
veyors carry shallow paddles that pull 
the manure along to one end of the 
barn. Delivery is made directly to 
spreader or storage pit. 

e Accident-Proof—Both = move 
slowly, so there is no risk of hurting a 


cow if she steps back on the conveyors. 

With such a device, one man can do 
the work of two or three. He simply 
walks over to a switch controlling the 
motor, turns on the power, and goes 
on about his other work. When the 
troughs are clean, he shuts off the 
switch. Only 15 to 20 minutes is re- 
quired to clean a large barn. 
¢ Custom-Tailored—Both types of man- 
ure handlers are built of standard parts, 
but they have to be tailored to fit each 
barn, since no two barns are alike in 
floor plan and gutter arrangement. 
Some changing of gutters and other 
alterations in the concrete barn floors 
are usually necessary, but farmers having 
installations minimize these problems 
as of no importance compared with the 
results obtained. 

Public Service Co. of Northern IIli- 
nois has been a big factor in the promo- 
tion of all three devices, under the direc- 
tion of Dawson G. Wormeldorff, agri- 
cultural engineer for the company. 

e Significance—Now that barns can be 
equipped with silo unloaders, manure 
handlers, milking machines, and auto- 
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7 matic feed gri and mixers, dairy 
farming has to attract a type of 
man who would never have been willing 
} to consider the hard, grueling hand la- 
bor that has heretofore been necessary, 
to say nothing of the seven-day-a-week 
schedule. 


Since dairy farms get somewhere } 


around 20% of all farm income, the 
importance of this trend toward greater 
mechanization is evident. 


SURPLUS SPUDS SOLD 


The government’s success in unload- 
ing surplus potatoes from this year’s 


bumper crop on distillers who are still | 


limited by monthly grain allocations is 
borne out by figures compiled by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. During the 
six months ended Aug. 31 beverage dis- 
tillers used more than 500,000,000 Ib. 
of potatoes to make about 9,000,000 
al. of alcohol, which will be employed 
ae as blending spirits for use in 
whisky, gin, cordials, and other spirit 
beverages. 

Most of this alcohol will be used 
in whisky blends, which will be labeled 
“__% vegetable neutral spirits.” Most 
whisky blends now use grain neutral 
spirits, a few use cane neutral spirits 
made from molasses. 

In using the surplus, the distillers res- 
cued the Dept. of Agriculture from a 
large financial hole, since the govern- 
ment had bought the surplus to hold 
potato prices up after having made. a 
bad guess on this year’s probable- mar- 
ket. Distillers took the spuds with the 
quiet understanding that they would 
get more grain from this year’s husk 
once the potatoes were used. 

at’s why industry sources look for 
a complete lifting of grain restrictions 
soon. 


CkOP CONTROL VOTED 


U. S. tobacco growers almost unani- 
mously favor a return to government 
jestriction of farm field-crop produc- 
tion. Nearly 95% of light burley raisers, 
evidently mindful of the price debacle 
they on pig in a prewar year when 
they failed to go along on the control 
program, have just voted to authorize 
ederal authorities to fix acreages for the 
next three years. 

Flue-cured tobacco growers had al- 
teady expressed a similar stand in a 
referendum held last July (BW-Jul. 
20’46,p18). 

Government tobacco experts believe 
the first result of the grower referen- 
dums will be to. bolster offering prices 
for this year’s crop, which is about 
teady to go to the buying floors. Their 
theory is that light baler users now 
will unable to buy sparingly this 
year in anticipation of a price break 
next year. 
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conferences! 


This book tells how... 


It’s the well-planned conference that gets 
things done— without the waste motion 
that mars too many business meetings. 
“How to Harness a Conference’’ tells, 
first, how to plan your meetings—decide 
exactly who’s to be there, what’s to be 
covered, by whom, how much time it will 
take. Then, more important still, it tells 
how to put decisions in writing, to provide 
the automatic follow-up that turns your 
decisions into action. Before your next 
conference, try the suggestions in this free 
Hammermill idea-book. Send the coupon. 


WATERMARK 


yas heme 


: Hammermill Paper Company, 1455 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 


Please send me — FREE —a copy of “How to Harness a Conference”. (Check here 0 
.. if you’d like a sample book showing Hammermill Bond’s wide color range for business 


forms and letterheads.) 


A hMMERM/, 


And for your “plan-and-follow-up” forms. 
on which office efficiency so largely 
depends, rely on the paper made for 
business use — Hammermill Bond. Check 
coupon below for sampie book. 


HAMMERM i's WOR 1F HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 


BOND < 
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One of many Sly Dust Filters in Cement Plants. These 
filters are weatherproof and may be located outside. 


o is a typical Sly installation. 
Hundreds of similar installations are in 
use in connection with production of 
cement, crushed stone, agricultural lime- 
stone, gypsum, asbestos, talc, feldspar, 
fluorspar, gold, copper and iron ore, 
diatomaceous earth, bauxite, etc. 


Throughout industry, Sly Dust Filters 
collect dust generated in such operations 
as crushing, grinding, screening, convey- 
ing, loading, separating, and mixing. They 
get all the dust by filtration through cloth. 


They save thousands of dollars yearly in 
plant maintenance, improved products, 
also in the recovery of valuable materials. 
Over 5,000 installations. 


Ask for Bulletin 98, 20 pages of useful 


information on Dust Control, and tell 
us your problem. 


THE W. W. SLY MFG. CO. 


4749 Train Avenue «+ Cleveland 2, Ohio 
Sly Engineers located in New York « Chicago 
Philadelphia « Detroit « St.Lovis « Milwaukee 
Torontos Min polise Cincinnatie San Franci 
Rochester Los Angeles « Houston Birmingham 
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Private-Brand Departure 


Kroger Co. adopts “concentration of force” policy by putting 
private brands under one label. Firm believes chains must improve 
selling methods as courts reduce their buying advantages. 


In gunning for sales, big merchan- 
disers traditionally prefer a rifle to a 
shotgun. 

As early as 1913, R. J. Reynolds dis- 

covered that by priming a single brand 
name—Camels—it. could outhre com- 
petitors who rc ag their energies 
on numerous labels, prices, and sizes. 
When Reynolds within four years had 
bagged 40% of all cigarette sales, Lig- 
gett & Myers and American Tobacco 
quickly put more power behind Ches- 
terfields and Lucky Strikes. 
e Private-Brand Practice—While exam- 
ples of such successful merchandising 
concentration are legion in: nationally 
advertised lines, they are few and far 
between in private brands. 

Purveyors of merchandise bearing 
wholesalers’ or retailers’ special labels 
still adhere largely to the blunderbuss 
technique. Reasons are many, among 
them the following major considera- 
tions: 

(1) Private brands often are fashioned 
as nothing more than clubs to beat 
down prices on manufacturers’ brands. 
Price Pia gets more emphasis than 
merchandising. 

(2) Some wholesalers and retailers 
use private brands for ultra-fancy, high- 
priced grades. Here a multiplicity of 
labels actually may help sales. 


(3) Others feel that when a private 

brand gets real public acceptance, there 
is no sense in abandoning the well- 
known name simply to achieve stand- 
ardization. 
e Kroger Departure—Hence, the Kroger 
Co. (No. 3 U.S. food chain) this week 
made important marketing news when 
it announced that 49 private labels in 
quality grades would be telescoped into 
one—the “Kroger’’ label. 

By the end of next year, such old 
Kroger designations as Country Club 
(coffee), Clock (bread), Latonia Club 
(beverages), Sudan (spices), and May 
Gardens (tea) will vanish. Two deeply 
grooved names—Spotlight and French 
coffee—have been reprieved because 
they are valuable in distinguishing 
coffee grades. 

In lower-grade lines, where Kroger 
apparently is hesitant to affix the com- 
pany name, old designations will con- 
tinue. But soon these, too, will be sim- 
plified. 

e New Wrapper—Kroger’s decision to 
reverse long-standing policy became 
final a year and a half ago after many a 
confab with branch managers. Subse- 
quently, Raymond Loewy Associates 
has been busy designing the new stand- 
ard label—a slick blue-and-white affair 
with “Kroger” printed in distinctive, eye- 


The galaxy of names.on 49 Kroger private brands is vanishing; in their place 
appears this versatile new label designed by Raymond Loewy Associates. 
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R WHITE-RODGERS ELECTRIC CO. 


LOUIS 6, MISSOURI! 


Controls Jor Rejsigeration ° - Air Conditioning 


a 2 : catching logotype (illustration, page 48). 
it Other features of the wrapper: 
eo wv ions g 0 as recipes (which will be changed from 
; time to time); quality information; and 
. - photographs to help the customer rec- 
let us send you this dise | 220037525" 
oe (sweet and sifted peas, for example). 
Dairy products get the new labels 
first, then the 1947° canned pack. 
Within 16 months, uniformity is sup- 
posed to be achieved all around. 
e Reasons—What finally prompted 
Kroger to throw away the shotgun and 
buy a rifle was (1) the continuing 
growth of supermarkets, and (2) anti- 
chain-store legislation. 

According to Kroger’s reasoning, the 
grocery clerk no longer is the sales fac- 
tor that he was before the help-your, 
self era. Thus one of the private 
brands’ best boosters is disappearing 
His place, thinks Kroger, must be 
taken by~ mechanical techniques, of 
which streamlined labeling is one. 

Moreover, the chain stores’ tradi- 
tional buying advantages (big discounts, 
hefty advertising allowances) have been 
whittled down by a long series of laws 
and court actions. Kroger’s alert presi- 
dent, Joseph B. Hall (cover), has 
prophesied that in the future chain 
stores will have to rely less on buying 
advantages and more on selling tech- 
niques. 

This SoundScriber disc brings to your business the benefits of millions Kroger foresees quicker turnover and 
of dollars worth of electronic and plastic research and development— shorter margins. Getting private brands 
which brought sound recording to its present perfection. This disc dolled up in easy-to-remember packages 
records the human voice with radio-like clarity. Despite its small size, is an important ‘step in achieving these 
it holds up to 30 minutes of office dictation. This miracle disc is a ends 

vital part of the sensational SoundScriber all electronic dictating and 5 as view of this attitude 
transcribing system, with which thousands of business men in all parts K k 5 acttanalte an 
of the world are increasing efficiency, saving time and money. Put this SOYS ASOT, MAKES OF NAUOMADY. Ore 


SoundScriber dise to work for you and gain these exclusive advantages: tised brands need not fear that the Te- 
furbishing of the private brands will 


lead to a deemphasis on Maxwell 


1. LOW COST It is made of featherweight, unbreakable plastic and costs 
only a few pennies. 

2. CONVENIENCE It is wafer-thin and handles and files like a letter, eliminates 
all shaving, storage and breakage problems, mails for regular 
letter postage. 

3. VERSATILITY It can be played back or transcribed on any SoundScriber 
in any office, anywhere. Routjne reports and confidential 
matters need never be transcribed. 


SoundScriber Electronic Recording Equipment 


THOUSANDS IN USE — THOUSANDS OF USES 
Here is the SoundScriber electronic recorder, 
so compact it fits a corner of your desk. You 
can dictate anywhere, any time—without 
having a secretary standing by. It records one 
voice or several. 
Ask now for your FREE SoundScriber disc 

Let us send you an actual SoundScriber disc 
to examine, to see how light it is, how easy it 
handles and files. Learn for yourself the many 
ways you can put this unbreakable dise to 
work for you. Mail the coupon now. ty 


.-. and here is your request for action 


First in Disc Dictation 
"SOU | D CRI B E i New Haven 4, Comnectee B. H. Kroger, company founder, de- 


Trade 

O.K. Send me a FREE SoundScriber disc and all the facts signed the food chain’s first private- 

Name brand package when shelf appearance - 

Company. _ counted less than it does in the pres- 
Street City ent era of self-service. 
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This system of Buckeye conduit, installed 
in a large department store a generation 
ago, still provides dependable wiring 
protection to owners and tenants. 


YOUNGSTOWN 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 
SENERAL OFFICES UNGSTOWN 1}, OHIO 
Export Offices - 500 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Manufactures a 
YOLOY 2aeeeLs 


RACEWAYS 
to lasting safety 


Wuen you're planning wiring 
systems for the buildings of tomorrow, 
safety is naturally a first consideration. 
Not only safety, but permanent safety! 


The electrical industry has long since 
agreed --and incorporated it in the national 
code--that the one safest system for the 
lasting protection of .electrical wiring is 
that employing heavy-wall steel conduit. 
This is the only system approved for use 
in hazardous locations and occupancies, 
as being dependably moisture, vapor, 
dust, and explosion proof. 


So for positive protection, install per- 
manent raceways of full-weight, rigid steel 
conduit--“Buckeye” conduit. Wiring is 
easily changed to meet changing day-to- 
day needs, yet the conduit remains in 
place, as raceways to lasting safety. 


Youngstown “Buckeye,” the world’s 
most widely used standard-threaded, full- 
weight, rigid steel conduit, is sold by 
leading distributors in all markets. 


a. 


YOUNGSTOWN 


Ask your distributor for: 
Youngstown Buckeye Conduit...Pipe and 
Tubular Products...Sheets... Plates... Elec- 
trolytic Tin Plate...Coke Tin Plate...Bars... 
Rods...Wire...Tie Plates and Spikes. 


Not only in factories! 


“Budgit’ Electric Hoists are used 
wherever lifting must be done— 
on farms, in warehouses, shops, 
hospitals, service shops and 
countless other places. 


Some use them for conven- 
ience. Others to save time, 
money and the energy of work- 
ers. For when a worker no 
longer has his strength drained 
by lifting, when he is not afraid 
of sprains and ruptures, he pro- 
duces much more at greatly re- 
duced cost. 


There are no installation 

_ charges. Hang up, plug in and 
use. Operating costs are negli- 
gible. And because of modern 
design, good engineering and 
mechanical excellencies, ‘Budgit’ 
Hoists have a long, trouble-free 


life. 


For whatever you lift, up to 
4000 Ibs., install ‘Budgit’ Elec- 
tric Hoists and see how quickly 
and how many times 
over they pay for 
themselves. 

Made in sizes to lift 250, 
00, 1000, 2000 and 4000 


bs. Prices start at $119. 
Write for Bulletin No. 371. 


‘BUDGIT’ 


Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 

Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘load lifter’ 

Hoists and other lifting specialties. Mokers of Ashcroft Gauges, 

Hancock Valves, Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves and 
‘American’ industrial Instruments. 


A FRESH START 


In Ohio’s Hocking Valley coal fields 
a new fire blazes and Underground 


Fires, Inc., is refurbishing its ticket 


booths (right). Started, the story goes, 
by striking miners in 1884, fires have 
destroyed an estimated $60 million of 
coal, have been controlled but never 
extinguished, Result: a 12-sq-mi. 
patch at New Straitsville turned into 
a desolate griddle (above) by heat and 
gas. WPA-erected fire walls damped 


the fires and tourist trafic several 


years ago, but a new outbreak has 
circled the barriers, is threatening coal 
reserves but luring back the tourists. 


House, Kraft, etc. The latter already 
are backed by techniques that produce 
fast turnover, hence will maintain their 
oe er on Kroger shelves. 

e Individualist—Whether A. & P. and 
Safeway (No. 1 and 2 food chains) will 


-follow suit is anybody’s guess. Neither 


offers any comment. 

But this would not be the first time 

that Kroger has deviated from the path 
its bigger colleagues take. Some time 
ago Kroger added cosmetics and pro- 
prietaries to the stock of selected stores. 
So far, A. & P. and Safeway have not 
duplicated that move. 
e Years of Growth—Third in chain food 
volume, Kroger ranks second in num- 
ber of stores (2,739). Most of these 
are located in the Midwest and in the 
South. 

Founder of the chain was the late 
B. H. Kroger, who in 1882 went into 
the grocery business on Cincinnati’s 
waterfront. In 1903, when Kroger had 
grown into a chain of 58 stores, it began 
manufacturing some of its own mer- 
chandise, notably bakery products and 
coffee. 

Kroger now operates 15 bread baker- 
ies, five dairies, two coffee roasting 


plants, a shrimp plant, two cracker and 
cookies bakeries, two beverage bottling 
plants, a peanut processing plant, and 
a general factory. 


GRANT'S CREDIT BOOKS 


W. T. Grant Co., which recentl 
made its first venture into credit sell- 
ing while expanding into broader and 
higher-priced lines (BW —Sep.14’46, 
p78), has devised a customer credit 
system especially adapted to its variety- 
store type of operation. 

For miscellaneous, low-priced pur- 
chases the customer uses Grant coupon 
books, issued in denominations of $25, 
$20, $15, and $10 and accepted as 
cash for any item in the store. Under 
wartime federal credit regulations, still 
in effect, his minimum monthly time 
payment for miscellaneous purchases is 
$5. If he needs additional credit be- 
fore his previous balance has been paid 
up, he can obtain a second coupon book 
for further purchases. 

Single purchases of higher-priced 
merchandise, such as furniture and elec- 
trical appliances, are charged directly 
to the customer’s account. 
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RE FOOTIN Gar 


when you plan with 
WHEELING EXPANDED METAL 


Walkways of heavy gauge “one piece”’ 
Wheeling Expanded Metal are easy to 
design and erect, offer unusually sure 
footing, allow rain, snow and light to 
pass through. 


Lighter gauges make excellent stair 
treads, ventilating partitions and cages, 
machine guards, window guards, paint 
racks, sanitary shelves, lockers. Light, 
rigid, strong, it permits ventilation and 
vision, makes a workmanlike efficient 
job. Many standard fittings available. 

Write for information. 


our plant for guards, ericio- 


s, baskets 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY - WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


OTHER USEFUL WHEELING PRODUCTS 
Heavy Pails « Roller Cans « Oily Waste Cans + Concrete Reinforcement + Metal Lath «Steel Floor and Roof Deck 


coe NOT WHEN 
PRODUCTION IS UNDER 


THE VISIBLE CONTROL 


OF Producirol 


THERE ARg all kinds of bottlenecks that 
slow up production. Fortunately, those 
that occur most frequently can be elim- 
inated by Produc-Trol—the visible me- 
chanical method of analyzing records. 

With Produc-Trol, a factual picture 
of your entire operation is always before 
you—past, present and future informa- 
tion, singly, combined and in correct 
relationship of one fact to the other. 

Today over 7000 companies depend 
upon Produc-Trol to speed up produc- 
tion, control inventories, purchases, 
sales, machine-loads, order scheduling 
and other important functions. Look 
into it today. 


Produciol, 


PICTURES FACTS FOR ACTION 


WASSELL ORGANIZATION 

Jestport, Connecticut, Dept: BW-12 
Offices in 68 Principal Cities * U.S., Canada 
Write today for booklet. 


pai 
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For Better Advertising 


Seeking ways to improve the technique, and thus to help 
reduce costs of distribution, Advertising Research Foundation 
studies the effectiveness of ads in five different printed media. 


Fears that the high cost of postwar 
selling would interfere with distribution 
have spurred the advertising business 
into an expanded “know thyself’ proj- 
ect. Its aim: to discover how. advertis- 
ing can do a better job, thus aiding in 
reducing selling costs. 

The increasing emphasis on research 
comes particularly in the field of printed 
media, which admittedly has a lot of 
catching up to do with radio in self- 
analysis. In fact, if this scientific intro- 
Page served no other purpose than 
that of a marketing technique for 
printed advertising, in competition with 
radio, it would have considerable value. 
e Parador—Oddly, the cooperative prin- 
ciple is being used increasingly to 


FIT FOR THE TIMES 


Last week New York again registered 
its challenge for supremacy in the 
world of fashion—where once Paris 
reigned unquestioned. Before a group 
of top store executives, couturieres, 
buyers, the New York Times put on 
its fifth annual ‘show, “Fashions of 
the Times” (below). Free of federal 
restrictions, designers cut loose with 
full skirts (below), new hem lengths, 
and furbelows. Among the novelties 
was a swim suit (right) of a mink-hair 
fabric called Natura. Lest anyone miss 
the point that this was a U.S. show, 
it was dedicated to “the American 
Girl’—who arrived in a helicopter. 


zs aol oe — 
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finance and guide this research, by a © 
business which sees itself as a strong- 
hold of competitive enterprise in the } 
United. States. 

The Advertising Research Founda- 
tion is the focal 
into readership of advertising. 
ganization’s commanding position in 4 
printed-media research will be empha- 7 
sized with its forthcoming report of 7 
readership of the Ohio Farmer, the first 7 
under its Continuing Study of Farm § 
Publications. 
e Five Studies—The foundation has 
been working and reporting for several 7 
years on two other studies (newspapers 
and car cards) and has two more in the 
works (weekly newspapers and business 
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Artist —-Jacob Lawrence, native of New Jersey 


NEW JERSEY—annual purchases: $3 billion— mostly packaged. 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA Save Waste Paper 


Before the Pennsylvania Railroad was born, in 
1846, it cost $4 to haul a barrel of flour over the 
Alleghenies between Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad performs the same 
service today for 46c. 

However, like every individual and every busi- 
ness, the railroads are feeling the effects of 
rising costs. Increased railroad wages since 1939 
mean an extra $1 billion, 451 million a year for 
railroad payrolls. Increased costs of materials 


1846 ( 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF 


Phas 


REAPING THE GRAIN! Most bread 
grains are raised in the western states 
—a long haul to eastern markets. 


recs came 


since 1939 mean an extra $503 million a year for 
railroad materials and supplies. Everything the 
railroads need and use costs more. 


Prewar freight rates could not bring in enough 
money to continue to provide better transporta- 
tion... re-build roadways worn by the traffic of 
war years . . . and produce those fine, new trains 
people are waiting for. That is why the railroads 
requested an increase in freight rates averaging 
19%. Without it, they could not go ahead and 
do what people would like them to do. 


In fact, 19% will not now s:iffice. For upwards 
of $85 million a year has been added to railroad 
costs by recent passage of the Crosser Act. This 
new law singles out the railroads to psy more 
than twice as much as any other inJustry for 
employe social security. Only through increased 
rates can railroads meet such costs. 


After all, freight is so small a part of the cost of 
items like bread and other necessities of life 
that a fair increase in freight rates could have 
little if any effect on their prices. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Oh ena 
| a 
Wo TRANSPORTATION PROGRESS 


LOADING THE CARS alongside local 
elevators for shipment east to great 
mills like that pictured to right. 


FROM FIELD 
TO TABLE 


| 


Eo 


e local | 
> great 
right. 


GOLDEN LOAVES from mo 


ing machines. The fle 


by train irom the mil 


DAILY DELIVERY by t: 
and homes—bread fre 


sanitarily wrapped 


FOR YOUNG AND OLD 
stay of life! Ameri 


lion loaves a day. 


GIFT NO. 10—$24.25 


Approx. 90 Ibs. Large box of 
mixed Oranges, Grapefruit, Tan- 
gerines, Kumquats, Persian 
Limes, large sugar-loaf Pineapple, 
1 Ib. jar of Assorted Tropical 
Fruits in Genuine aged Liqueur, 
dmade jug of Orange Blos- 
som Honey, Handmade Crock of 
Tropical Preserves, Bag of Extra 
Fancy Papershell Pecans, 1 Ib. 
Jar each of Tropical Fruit Con- 
serve, Mixed Citrus Fruit Mar- 
malade, Orange Marmalade, 
Grapefruit Marmalade, 1 Ib. 
Honeysuckle Candy. 


GIFT No. 8—$13.25—Same 
size as above. Mixed available 
varieties of Oranges. Also 
Grapefruit, Tangerines, Kum- 
quats, Persian Limes, and a 
large sugar-loaf Pineapple 


~ GIFT NO. 7—$13.50 


Approx. 54 Ibs. Re-usable bushel size 
Basket of Oranges, Grapefruit, Tan- 
gerines, Kumquats, Persian Limes, 1 
Ib. Jar of Assorted Tropical Fruits in 
Genuine aged Liqueur, Handmade Jug 
of Orange Blossom Honey, 1 Ib. Jar 
each of Pure Citrus Fruit Marmalade, 
Grapefruit Marmalade, Fruit Conserve, 


1 Ib. Box of Honeysuckle Candy 


GIFT No. 4—$7.25—Same size as 
above. Re-usable bushel size bas- 
ket of mixed Oranges, Grapefruit, 
Tangerines, Kumquats, and Per- 


sian Limes. 


Same Gianede, Tangerines, Kumquats. 


Tree-Ripe, Luscious 
Fruits And Delicacies 
From The Sunny 
Groves Of Florida § 
Guaranteed To Arrive 
In Perfect Condition 


‘On 
stings to cline 1 me 


Limes. One of our most popu- 
lar items each year. (Shipped 
in special Corrugated Case for 
safe arrival.) 
on ae pare © AMISH, 
size and weight 


440 Ait 


Orders should be in our hands by December Sth for 
guaranteed Christmas delivery. Uniess immediate ship- 
ment is specified, delivery will be made for Christmas. 
ALL ITEMS DESCRIBED MAY BE BOUGHT SEPARATELY. 
Send for beautifully illustrated brochure of other 
assortments of bb fruits and delicacies. 


ADDRESS Got BOX 1AA, LITTLE RIVER, 


(MIAMI), FLORIDA 


GIFT NO.2—$5.75 


Approx. 27 Ibs. Half bushel re- 
usable Basket containing mixed 
Oranges, Grapefruit, Tangerines, 
Kumquats, Limes, 1 Ib. Jar each 
of Tropical Fruit Conserve, 
Orange Marmalade, and Guava 
Jelly. 

GIFT No. 1~$4.25 —Same size 
asabove Attractive half bush- 
el re-usable Basket contain- 
ing mixed Oranges, Grape- 
fruit, Tangerines, Kumquats, 
and Persian Limes 


Ponce de Leon discovered the real “Fountain 
of Youth” in the tropical fruits of Florida! 


Mr. Ponce Says: HERE’S SOMETHING 
REALLY DIFFERENT IN GIFTS... 


YEAROUND 
TROPICLUB 


@ All prices include express delivery charges 
prepaid by us. These gifts cannot be shipped 
into Arizona, California, or Texas. Prices con- 
form to O.P.A. Terms: All orders must be 
accompanied by check or money order. Ref- 
erences: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., or any bank 
in the United States. We reserve the right to 
substitute when necessary, but always of 
equal or greater value. 


From all parts of America, year ofter year, 
comes praise for Cobbs Gift Boxes of finest 
Florida Fruits and Delicacies. 


“My thanks for your fine co-opera- 

tion... 

“It always pays to do business with a 

reliable institution such as yours.” 

“It is a pleasure to do business with a 

firm of your calibre.” 

“You certainly live up to your good 

mame... 

best | congratulate you on your fair dealing 

with your customers.” 

RAPS pot conitee Oe ne oe, 
shopping inconvenience you can 

save, is it any wonder that thousands of 

people, year after year, rely acy re COBBS 

Ee ee Ss ae 

mas to fi business associates ond 

loved ones? 

Here’s all you have to do: Make your 

selections from the gifts shown here, and 


fruit will be plucked from the groves, care- 
fully — with your greeting card en- 
closed and shipped—within' 24 hours 
after picking—to arrive before Christ- 


Eiewe Packecs, 


ackers, Shippers, and 
facturers of tropical gift fruits and deli- 


cacies in America. 


Dh 
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papers). This leaves only women’s mag- 
azimes and general circulation periodicals 
outside the fold, which now contains 
the following Continuing Studies: 

oN per Reading—Launched in 
1939, this study has produced 102 re- 
ports of readership, in daily newspapers 
ranging in circulation from Rutland 
(Vt.) Herald’s 15,000 to the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat’s 264,287. Sunday edi- 
tions of the Milwaukee Journal and 
Utica (N. Y.) Observer-Dispatch have 
also been surveyed to give the study a 
total of 104 reports to date. By the 
end of the current fiscal period, the 
study will have cost its sponsors, the 
Bureau of Advertising of the American 


Newspaper Publishers Assn., about 
$367,800. 
eQOn_ Transportation Advertising— 


Launched in 1944, this study has issued 
reports on how many people read what 
car cards in Newark, N. J., New Haven, 
Conn., Cleveland, Milwaukee, and St. 
Louis. Chicago readership will be re- 
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GRIDIRON BEEF 


Under the combined impetus of more 


meat and the buyers’ strike, meat 


wholesalers are bidding for customer 
goodwill in strange arenas, At Colum- 
bia, Mo., Al Brandmeyer (above, 
tight) of American Meat Co. presents 
Doc, a 1,250-Ib. Angus steer, to an 
appreciative University of Missouri 
football team as a final training table 
treat. Doc cost $10 a Ib. at Kansas 
City’s American Royal Livestock 
Show. Even more important reflection 
of the changing meat picture is an 
advertisement in Denver Rocky 
Mountain News (left): steaks at 39¢ 
a Ilb.—as countrywide prices neared, 
sometimes fell below, OPA ceilings. 


ported before the end of this month, 
and surveys are’ projected for San Fran- 
cisco-Oakland, New. Orleans, and Buf- 
falo. The National Assn. of Transpor- 
tation Advertising has laid out $128,200 
so far. 

e Farm Publications—The current field 
survey of the Ohio Farmer, a paper in 
the Capper string, capped two years of 
experimental work. The results will be 
published in six weeks or so. ‘Test runs 
of the readership of the Farmer of Min- 
nesota and the Progressive Farmer in 
the South were needed to perfect a re- 
search method suited to farm papers. 
The Agricultural Publishers Assn. put 
up $34,000 for the test runs. 

e Weekly | Newspapers—Experimental 
soundings were begun in 1945, and 
the readership of the Hancock County 
Journal, Carthage, Ill., an A.B.C. paper 
with nearly 3,000 circulation, was 
tested. The Weekly Newspaper Bu- 
reau, new arm of the National Editorial 
Assn., paid $4,000 for the test, and is 


} 


for fine letterheads 


For a modern lettérhead 
with the appearance and feel 
of quality—specify pre-tested 
Nekoosa Bond paper. Crisp, 
clean—and so white— 
Nekoosa Bond adds prestige 
and sparkle to a// business 
stationery. 4sk for—/ook for 
—the famous Nekoosa water- 
mark on your letterhead. 


One of the complete line 
of Watermarked Pre-Tested 
‘apers manufactured by the 


Business 


NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER CO. 


PORT EDWARDS, WISCONSIN 


59 


Se aa WHY NOT INCREASE PRODUCTION 
\ a 4 IN YOUR POLISHING ROOM AND 
N 


. 2 
o XQ GREATLY REDUCE YOUR COSTS 


’ —_ 


toaster bodies, Sar nin 
with one operafor will re gd more 


space, arb machine 
maintenance and man 
power—also to do higher 
quality work with operators 
who need not be as highly \__ 
skilled as lathe hands. e 


A simple investigation will 
show you how quickly you 
could amortize an installa- 
tion in your plant. Why not 
ask a Udylite engineer to 
make such an investigation. 


Udylite Rotary Polishing Machine 
equipped with indexing mechanism. 


Pedestal Type Polishing Head which is 
adjustable in all directions. 


Udylite Double Conveyor Square Trans- 
fer Machine polishes parts both ways. 


PORATIO 


now raising funds to place this study 
on a permanent footing. 
e Business P; While this study is 
still in the pilot stage, it dates. from 
1939. Experiments were begun only 
to end abruptly when the War Dept. 
closed vital defense plants to out- 
siders in 1941. Testing was resumed 
this year with a pilot study, still to be 
finished, of Foundry, a Cleveland trade 
journal. “The Associated Business Pap- 
ers has footed a bill of $17,500 for 
va erimental work. 

sic Test—The recognition test 
which Dr. George H. Gallup, a mem- 
ber of the foundation’s technical com- 
mittee, developed before 1930 is the 
basic method used in all five surveys. 
Thus the foundation can and does 
stress the fact that its surveys come up 
with comparable results. The test, 
however, is applied in different ways to 
different studies. 

Readership surveys show advertisers 

what they got for their advertising dollar 
and offer clews to what could increase 
sales per dollar spent in white space 
Under the simplest application Ps the 
recognition test, each advertisement is 
scored for the readers who “recognized” 
it when it was shown to them some- 
time after publication. 
e One Adaptation—Controlled recogni- 
tion, which is used in car-card and farm- 
paper surveys, deflates scores by elim- 
inating readers who didn’t see the 
advertisements but say they did. This 
latter figure is arrived at by conduct- 
ing a prior test in the same city, using 
car cards that have never appeared in 
that city. The percentage of inter- 
viewees who claim they saw ads they 
obviously never could have seen is then 
applied to the official survey. 

The recognition score is the adver- 
tisers’ guide as to the effectiveness of 
the ads. But the problem of deter- 
mining just what material in them 
caused the favorable or unfavorable re- 
action is left up to the advertisers. 

e Impressive Sponsors—The founda- 
tion’s history began ten years ago when 
the Assn. of National Advertisers and 
the American Assn. of Advertising 
Agencies, trade association giants of ad- 
vertising, found common ground for 
action in research aimed at lowering 
advertising costs. The Advertising Re- 
search Foundation was the cooperative 
organization they formed in 1936 to 
blaze the research trail. It is bossed b 

a board of directors representing both 
associations. 

Thus, in addition to the research, 
publishers obtain what A.R.F. speaks 
of as research validation. The founda- 
tion publishes the reports under its 
own name, which carries with it the 
stamp of approval of the two big spon- 
soring Organizations. 


e Division of Costs—Each media foots. - 


its own research bill, including final 
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The foundation’s total ou ? 0g soi 
at a little less than $200, a year for 

continuous operation of newspaper, 
car-card, and farm-paper studies. The 
work budget calls for at least eleven 
newspaper studies, three car-card re- 
ports, and four farm-paper analyses a 


ear. 
. If the other two projects emerge 
from their pilot-study cocoons, they 
will swell A.R.F.’s Sadiet to something 
like $250,000, perhaps a bit more. The 
business paper study is tentatively 
planned for six reports a year, and a 
like number of weekly-newspaper re- 
ports probably will also be issued. The 
foundation is thus looking forward at 
present to issuing 30 reports a year at a 
minimum. 

e Outsiders ~Hired—Private _ research 
firms are hired by the foundation. It 
has four working at present: Publica- 
tion Research Service—daily and weekly 
newspapers; Alfred Politz, Research— 
car cards; the Psychological Corp.—farm 
papers; and Stewart, Brown & Asso- 
ciates—business papers. They do the 
field work, tabulate the data, prepare 
statistical summaries. A:R.F. takes over 
at that point, works the summaries into 
reports, and publishes them. The en- 
tire operation. is under foundation 
supervision from the start. 

Controlling the research, especially 
in pioneering in new fields, has evolved 
a complex organization. But the foun- 
dation apparently functions with much 
more smoothness than its cumbersome 
appearance on paper would seem to 
indicate. 7 ae sack ‘ 
e aa a galaxy 0 
iy meine is ARF. board of 
18 directors from the two trade asso- 
ciations. Responsible to the board are 
4 its own staff, consisting of its manag- 
ing director, A. W. Lehman, and the 
technical director, as well as the project 
managers for each study, and (2) admin- 
istrative committees appointed by the 
board to manage each project. The ad- 


ministrative committees include repre- 


sentatives of advertisers, advertising 
agencies, and the media under study. 

e foundation also maintains a tech- 
nical committee of eleven top-flight re- 
search men whose primary function 
is that of scrutinizing research tech- 


— 
e foundation is equipped to 
broaden its research to other media, 
but it keeps mum on. whether other 

ublishing groups have talked with its 
baeed, ether any other group walks 
in depends on the publishers them- 
selves. The foundation pointedly does 
not go out and solicit research projects. 
It’s a nonprofit venture and was Set up 
to make advertising a more efficient 


selling tool. 
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The King 
of Swat 


With apologies to Babe Ruth, our idea of the “King of Swat” is the guy 
who hits all the flies in the domestic league . . . the American householder. 

Time was when the standard commercial flyswatter (replacing the 
folded evening paper) was a wire screen with felt around the edges 
to keep it from scratching. 

Lately, more and more flyswatters have been made of Twitchell’s 
TEXTILENE, a paper-base fabric. They knock ‘em dead, but they don't 
stick wire spines into your fingers. They don't rust or scratch your furniture. 
Like Twitchell’s fabrics for auto seat covers, they can be made any color 
to harmonize with modern kitchens. Occasionally strands of cellophane 
are interwoven for extra brightness. 

Twitchell makes not only TEXTILENE fabrics, but fibre cords—-round or 
shaped to meet special needs—ropes, bars and slats. The supply is 
plentiful, and more and more manufacturers are using Twitchell products 
to improve quality, attract purchasers, or speed up manufacturing. 
E. W. TWITCHELL, INC., Third & Somerset Streets, PHILADELPHIA 33, Pa. 


TWITGHELL reise? 


y SHAPED 
PAPER PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRY BRAIDED 
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BE SURE ] Does tt Contain Cotton Fibre 1 


IT SAYS Popes 


@ THINGS 3 


® Here’s a fool-proof method of obtaining 
quality business stationery . . . quality and 
prestige-building paper. 
® The finest papers are made from cotton 
fibre — the more cotton fibre, the finer the 
paper. Finally, it should reveal who made it 
... like Fox River, who has been making 
fine cotton fibre papers since 1883. 
@ Ask your printer, lithographer or engraver about 
these Fox River papers: Anniversary Bond, 100% 
C.F.*, Old Badger Bond, 75% C.F., English 
Bond, 59% C.F. and Dictation Bond, 25% C.F. 
He'll be glad to recommend the correct paper for 
each of your business needs. 

* Cotton Fibre 


BOND, LEGGER ANDO ONION SKIN PAPERS 


FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION 


421-K South Appleton St., Appleton, Wisconsin 
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Retail Survey 


California finds the ratio 
of outlets to population has 
declined, although number of 


stores reaches new peak. 


California has embarked upon an ex- 
pedition into uncharted depths of re- 
tail sales statistics.- By means of a con- 
tinuing study, the state hopes to be able 
to determine with reasonable accuracy 
how and where its swelling population 
spends its income, how independent 
merchants are faring in the competition 
with the chains, where are the greatest 
opportunities for expansion, and the 
answers to a host of related questions. 

The state’s 24% sales tax is the 
springboard for the study, which em- 
braces only taxable retail sales as re- 
ported to the California Board of 
Equalization. It take no account of 
tax-exempt commodities such as milk, 
meat, vegetables, and of services such as 
rents, of which the board has no record. 
© Outlets at Peak—However, the range 
of taxables—books, liquor, autos, home 
furnishings, meals, radios—is wide 
enough to give the state’s Reconstruction 
& Re-employment Commission a foun- 
dation for some conclusions: 

(1) Since V-J Day, the number of 
trade outlets licensed by the Board of 


Equalization has shown a net gain ot 
32,000, reaching, as of last July 1, an all- 
time peak of 231,625. This is 25,000 
greater than the prewar high of 1941 
(2) A population increase of 2,000,- 
000 since 1940 has reduced the propor- 
tion of licensed retail outlets from 29 
per 1,000 of population to 25 per 1,000. 
Without saying whether that’s good or 
bad, the commission adds that 35,000 
additional establishments would be re- 
age to restore the prewar ratio. (Since 
the July 1 sounding, the board has 
issued 10,000 additional licenses, and 
the population has continued to grow.) 
(3) Independent outlets, which had 
a heavy mortality in 1942 and 1943, 
have vaulted back to their prewar ratio 
with the chains (there are now 204,000 
independents, 27,500 chain -outlets). 
(4) The way Californians are eating 
and drinking reflects prosperity, for it 
was in the category of restaurants and 
bars that the greatest dollar volume of 
taxable sales was recorded in the first 
quarter of 1946 ($289,500,000). Trail- 
ing were general merchandise stores 
($175,500,000) in second place, and 
clothing stores, auto dealers, and service 
stations, and auto supply stores. On the 
other hand, service stations and auto 
supply stores led all other categories in 
total number of outlets (35,841), with 
restaurants and bars second and grocery 
stores third. 
e Only a Starting Point—The survey 
breaks down the statistics by counties, 


STREAMLINERS FOR THE SOUTHLAND 


A new “last word” in swank and comfort, the first of four resplendent coach 
trains was delivered last week to Louisville & Nashville R.R: by American Car 
& Foundry Co. Two of the aluminum-alloy and steel trains will run between 
Cincinnati and New Orleans, two between St. Louis and Atlanta. Practical — 
comfort features include reclining seats, individual heating, and fluorescent 

lighting. The interior color scheme is cream’and rose. With four coaches, 
diner, tavern-lounge, and coach-lounge, each train will seat 298 passengers. 
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TO EXCEED OLD 
SPEED LIMITS 


Every progressive manufacturer long ago learned 


these two facts: 

1. Lower selling prices tend to broaden markets, 

and thus increase sales. 

2. Lower production costs make lower selling 

prices possible. 
For instance, here’s a typical case of cost cutting in 
big production. This worm shaft, 74” by 714” long, 
made from 1144 cold rolled steel, requires 10 
operations. 

Acme-Gridley’s “bid on the job”, on a 154’ Bar 
Automatic, is 1 minute 25 seconds machine time. 
Precision and finish meet all requirements. 

Ask your own production department for a “com- 
petitive bid”, using equipment now in your shop. 

Or write to us for a machine time estimate on any 
metal precision part you want to produce in quantity. 

Cost reductions like this one have direct bearing 


on both sales volume and profit and loss statements, 


The accurate thread on this worm shaft is 
generated by means of one attachment mounted 
on the cross slide, and making only one pass to 
complete the thread. 


7 , 
THE NATIONAL ACME COMPANY “CME-GRIDLEY BAR ond CHUCKING AUTOMATICS 


Maintain accuracy at the highest spindle speeds and 
170 EAST 131st STREET + CLEVELAND 8, OHIO fastest feeds modern cutting tools can withstand. 
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WHAT’S MY BUSINESS? 
And what has it to do with Your Business 


My business—not too easy to classify—is a professional 
engineering and consulting service. It is available to industry 
and business, covering their entire fields of operation. 

This service is designed to help your business develop and 
grow and prosper. We’ve been at it for 27 years and are 
still at it, with more than a hundred qualified engineers, 
trained to do a job for you. 


Here are some of the things we dot 


BUSINESS SURVEY—Surveys for Management, Directors, Bankers or 
Investors, to determine the earning possibilities of a company. 
MANAGEMENT—Programs, methods, and policies, organizations, reports 
cost and budget controls, pricing, compensation, incentives and products. 
MERCHANDISING— Market studies, selling methods and quotas, sales 
costs and salesmen’s compensation. 


MANUFACTURING—Plant engineering and facilities, production methods, 
manufacturing organization, controls for materials, inventories, pro- 
duction, quality and expense, labor controls and incentives. 


ENGINEERING RESEARCH—Product development and performance, proc- 
ess development design and research. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS—Personnel selection, placement and develop- 
ment, supervisor training, job and office evaluation. 

* * * 
OUR CREED—‘Labor is just as efficient as Management 
plans for it and gives it tools with which to work”. 27 years 
of experience has not changed that basic thought and its 
importance to your business. 


a4 


[z: 


This organization of over a hundred trained engineers has twenty- 

seven years of consulting management engineering experience. 

We invite you to write for more information, or to request a 
personal interview in your office. 


THE TRUNDLE ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio, Bulkley Building 
CHICAGO, City National Bank Building, NEW YORK, Graybar Building, 
208 S. LaSalle Street 420 Lexington Avenue 


and, for those interested : preg 
opportunities, a step further 
listing the 20 Soesitien which have the 
fewest outlets in relation to population 
in the separate categories of gr 
stores, restaurants and bars, and auto 
service stations. 

The authors emphasize, of course, 
that these listings provide only a start- 
ing point for farther explorations of 
opportunities. Thus, although Solano 
County has only one grocery store per 
880 population, as contrasted with one 
per 460 in San Francisco, spot investiga- 
tion may show that the Solano stores are 
adequate by virtue of greater average 
size, advantageous location, etc. 
¢ More Reports Coming—Mainly the 
present survey is intended as a bench- 
mark against which future expansion or 
contraction may be measured. A second 
sounding will be published in January, 
and others will follow. By the time 
results of the 1950 decennial census are 
known, the Reconstruction & Re-em- 
ployment Commission in Sacramento 
intends to have retail outlet statistics 
that will set off the first peacetime 
years in California in true perspective. 


Drug Act Tests 


Pending cases to determine 
whether federal controls over 
foods, drugs, cosmetics extend 
into all distribution channels. 


A round of litigation now coming up 
in the higher courts is likely to expan 
federal power over food, drug, and cos- 
metic manufacture and distribution to 
its furthest extent. 

If Supreme Court precedents hold, 

and there is little reason to doubt 
that they will, the new cases can firmly 
establish the jurisdiction of the federal 
Food, Drug & Cosmetic Act all the way 
from raw materials across retail grocery 
and drug counters and, in some in- 
stances, over the threshold of the ulti- 
mate consumer. 
e Intrastate Shipment—Appealing to the 
Supreme Court in U.S. vs. Kelp Labora- 
tories, the government seeks to establish 
its right to seize a deteriorated vitamin 
product even though it did not travel 
in interstate commerce. -The product 
was guaranteed to comply with federal 
food and drug law requirements. 

The government argues that the mere 
giving of such a guarantee, if it is false 
by reason of misbranding or adultera- 
tion, is itself a violation of the law. 
The district court held that federal 
authorities: had no jurisdiction over a 
shipment that moved only from San 
Diego to Hollywood. 

@ Seizure Power—Also on its way to the 
Supreme Court is a circuit court deci- 
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sion which would knock out the Pil 
-ernment’s to seize foods dam- 
aged after shipment. An Arizona dis- 
trict court dismissed libel Scary 
against macaroni products damaged by 
insects during two years’ storage in the 
warehouse or the Phelps- Mer- 
cantile Co. The circuit court agreed 
that the shipment had “come to rest” 
and was no longer within the federal 
jurisdiction. 

Food & Drug Administration offi- 
cials in Washington are confident of 
ene: | a Supreme Court decision re- 

e lower courts. pres ar 
of their principal powers would be lost. 
e Sale Restriction -Validity of FDA's 
“Rx label regulations” (BW —Jul.7’45, 
p20), and the power of the federal gov- 
ernment to say whether a drug may be 
sold across the counter for self-medica- 
tion or must be dispensed only on a 
doctor’s prescription, is at stake in a 
Columbus (Ga.) case on appeal to a 
circuit court. 

The pharmacist-defendant in the case, 
Jordan Snes Sullivan, sold sulfathiazole 
tablets without a doctor’s prescription. 
His attorneys moved for dismissal on 
the grounds that the federal government 
was invading police powers reserved to 
the states. e federal district court 
answered with what FDA officials call a 
powerhouse decision supporting them 
on all points. 

The Georgia druggist has appealed, 
on the ground that Congress has no 
power to regulate the intrastate, over- 
the-counter sale of a drug which has 
come to rest within the state after ship- 
ment unless such sale directly and a 
stantially affects interstate commerce. 
¢ How Far?—Involved in the Sullivan 
case is the whole FDA program to stop 
sale of potentially dangerous drugs, like 
the sulfas, and of habit-forming prod- 
ucts, such as barbiturates (sleeping pills), 
capept on prescription. This involves 
the even larger issue of how far the law 
extends along the road from producer 
to consumer. 

FDA officials have always held that 
Congress intended the protection of the 
present (1938) law to go “all the way.” 
¢ Enforced Protection—FDA attorneys 
even hold that where danger to health 
is involved the seizure power extends to 
the home of the ultimate consumer. In 
support of this view the goverrment is 
appealing from a Portland (Ore.) dis- 
trict court decision which held that 
Dinshan Ghadiali’s “Spectro-Chrome” 
machine, previously held therapeuti- 
cally worthless in a jury trial in another 
district, cannot be taken from the home 
of a satisfied consumer. 

The Oregon court was not impressed 
by the government’s argument that per- 
mitting continued use of the device for 
serious ailments was dangerous because 
the user might postpone competent 
medical treatment. 
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Arrange now 


SIMONDS 


CO. | 


| SAW AND STEEL 


in your own shop— 


OF THE 
SIMONDS 
COLOR-TALKIN G PICTURE: 


™“ HACKSAWS 
AND HOW TO USE THEM” 


OS SR OE Pee ee eS ee me ee: 
be rata f. Ge ayia ¥ 


for a showing 


SEE what actually hap- 
pens in a hacksaw cut! SEE...and show your 
men...how to choose and use the proper 
Hand or Power Hacksaw Blade for any 
type of cutting. This 16 mm Simonds 
film shows how to get top performance 
from the top Hacksaw Blades...Simonds 
“Red End” Blades...made in 3 types of 
special steel from Simonds Steel Mills. 
For a showing of this film, ask your 
Industrial Supply Distributor or the 
nearest Simonds office. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
1350 Columbia Rd., 
Boston 27,Mass.;127 
S. Green St., Chicago 
7, IL; 416 W. Eighth 
St., Los Angeles 14, 
Calif; 228 First St., 


Sane fs Washlcenon 
Canadian ‘ae 
oan ae eee pees Pea 

Special Electric Furnace Steels Simonds Products for Canada 


ompgarte THE 
RESISTIVITY OF 


Pfaudler 


Glass 


WITH OTHER 


MATERIALS 
STAINLESS STEEL 


Pfaudler has prepared a 
table which shows you at a 
glance how Pfaudler glasses 
compare in resistivity with such 
materials of equipment con- 
struction as stainless steels, 
nickel, aluminum, copper, lead, 


rubber, etc. Jt is yours for the 


asking. 

You will find that Pfaudler 
glass lined steel equipment an- 
swers all of the tough corrosion 

roblems (the sole exception be- 
ing hydrofluoric acid) with great 
savings in equipment outlay and 
maintenance. 

With this margin of safety, 
you can use Pfaudler process 
units with much ‘more freedom 
in the plant. Should your pro- 
cess change, it doesn’t mean 
that you need to scrap the 
equipment. Such flexibility in 
times of rapid change is an 
asset of inestimable value. Why 
not take advantage of it... now! 
The Pfaudler Co., Rochester 4, 
New York. 


Start and finish A purer product 
your product Greater processing flexibility 
In glass Longer equipment life 


ROCHESTER 4, NEW YORK 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF 
GLASS-LINED STEEL EQUIPMENT 
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PRODUCTION 


Wiring Goes Lightweight 


Providing twice the footage per pound, aluminum wire is 
more than competitive with copper. Manufacturer promotes new 
handling techniques, use in residences and factories. 


Aggressive promotion of aluminum 
wiring in sizes suitable for home and 
plant application is under way. Forti- 
fied with Underwriters Laboratories ap- 

roval of such usage, United States 
Rubber Co. technicians are doing mis- 
sionary work throughout the country, 
acquainting building inspectors in key 
cities with new techniques in handling 
the lightweight wire. Several other 
wire manufacturers, such as Okonite- 
Callender and General Cable, are re- 
portedly working on aluminum wiring. 

Aluminum as a conductor is, of 
course, not new. It is a handbook fact 
that aluminum possesses about 61% of 
the conductivity of copper. Advantage 
has been taken of this for over 50 
years in cable and bus bar applications, 
principally by utilities and processing 
plants where light weight is important. 
© Useful for Long Spans—One such use 
is ACSR—a code name for aluminum 


cable, steel reinforced. Aluminum is 
stranded around a steel core, with the 
steel supplying strength for long spans, 
and the aluminum serving as conductor. 
It is estimated that over 1,500,000 mi. 
of this cable have been installed, with 
some spans reaching a mile in length. 
The obvious savings in tower and pole 
installations because of the favorable 
strength-weight ratio accounts for its ex- 
tensive use. 

Aluminum bus connectors were first 
designed by the industry itself, to trans- 
mit large quantities of current at low 
voltages. In such applications, the alu- 
minum is not drawn into wire, but is 
used in the form of bars, tubing, chan- 
nels, and angles by steel niills, chemical 
plants, and central stations. 

e Competitive With Copper—Despite 
the fact that aluminum’s conductivity 
is rated at 61% of copper, the under- 
writers allow a factor of 84% in com- 


POWER PACKAGE FOR SKY GIANTS 


Posed with a 100-hp. plane engine for comparison, the world’s largest recipro- 
cating aircraft engine makes its debut. It’s the Lycoming X-7, a 36-cylinder 
liquid-cooled unit which develops 5,000 hp. on takeoff—power equivalent to 
that of a modern locomotive. Built for the Army by Lycoming Division of 
The Aviation Corp., the 6,050-Ib. engine has a propeller drive with two-speed 
gear reduction, permitting pilots to shift to “low” for takeoffs and climbs, to 
“high” for cruising. Installation of the X-7 in aircraft designed for 10,000-mi. 
range with a 10,000-Ib. payload would increase the range by 1,500 mi. or step 
up the payload another 40,000 Ib., the Army reports. 
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erything in Piping... for a 
Pharmaceutical Plant, for example 


cience develops a magical medicine—penicillin, 
or instance. But it remains for pharmaceutical mak- UPPLY 
rs to give penicillin’s benefits to the world—to ITy 
broduce it in ample supply at reasonable cost. 
Mass production methods in medicines are not 
nlike those in food, textile, petroleum and other 
process industries. All depend on elaborate piping 
processes demanding precise control. In all, the 
performance of piping equipment is directly relat- 
d to production costs. 
Like so many industries, pharmaceutical houses 
now the benefits of standardizing on Crane piping 
naterials. They know it’s the easiest way to de- 
bendable, low-cost piping because only the Crane 
f° offers this 3-way advantage: 


ALITY 


ONE SOURCE OF SUPPLY providing the 
world’s most complete selection of valves, 
fittings, pipe, accessories, and fabricated 
piping—in brass, iron, and steel—for all 
power, process, and general applications, 


ONE RESPONSIBILITY for piping materials— 


helping you get the best installation, and 
avoiding needless delays on jobs. 


OUTSTANDING QUALITY in every item—as- 
suring uniform durability and dependabil- 
ity throughout piping systems. 


Crane Co., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
ee and W bolesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 


(Right) VALUE PLUS IN BRASS VALVES 
—Crane gives you a full line to 
choose from—gates, ‘globes, angles, 
checks—for all needs. Shown is No. 
438 Standard Brass Gate Valve with 
non-rising stem—a favorite for proce 
ess lines that must be kept sterile. 
Rated at 125 1b. steam; 200 Ib. cold 
working pressures. Sizes V4 to 
3 in. Complete specifications 
in your Crane Catalog. 


EVERYTHING FROM... 
VALVES « FITTINGS _ 

PIPE * PLUMBING 
HEATING » PUMPS 


nd 


FOR EVERY P/IP/(NG SYSTEM 
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Twenty years ago, fresh from 
accounting school and little more 
than a boy, he made his hopeful 
but modest business debut on an 
accountant’s high chair. 

Business was much simpler in 
those days—before the advent of 
procurement problems . . . inflated 
production and distribution costs 

involved tax schedules ... 
increasingly complex labor relations 
. .. More intensive competition for 
a profitable share of the consumer’s 


shrunken spending dollar. 


As management’s difficulties 
grew...the young accountant grew 
in stature. Now too big for the high 


chair of the routine “figure shark”, 


he serves business as a professional | 


consultant. The accountant screens, 
coordinates the significant data 
from the diverse functions of the 
business operation . . . production, 
purchasing, sales, financing... and 
provides management with a firm 
foundation of fresh facts on which 
sound policies may be based. 


McBex is not an accounting 
firm, but our products and methods, 
evolved in 40 years of experience, 
can be of material assistance to all 
professional accountants in their 
important work of assimilating and 
correlating usable ‘business facts. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y... Offices in principal cities 
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spective sizes of alummum an 


wiring. This is because aluminum, asj 


the engineers put it, has greater emis- 
sivity; that is, it radiates heat faster. 
This characteristic, considered in rela- 
tion with the conductivity factor, allows 
a current-rating of 84% compared to 
the same size copper wire, with the 
same insulation. 

On a price basis, aluminum is more 
than competitive since one-half the 
weight of aluiinum is electrically equiv- 
alent to the same weight of copper. 
Put another way, it provides twice the 
footage per pound, even after allowing 
for increased cross-section. Poundage 
costs are nearly identical. U. S, Rubber 
is selling aluminum wire with RH 
insulation (permitting wire tempera- 
tures up to 75 C) at the same price that 
it sold copper wire with 60 C standard 
R insulation. This permits the use of 
the same diameters of aluminum and 
copper wire in localities where there is 
no legal objection to the higher tem- 
perature rating for household wiring. 

e Special Solder Used—Objections to 
the use of aluminum for wiring stem 
mostly from (1) problems of making 
proper connections to copper, (2) fears, 
which are said to be unfounded, of 


KAISER PRODUCES 


To Kaiser-Frazer’s 4,000 car hungry 
auto dealers comes a word of cheer: 
They will be distributors of the “jet- 
propelled” Kaiser dishwasher (above). 
The motorless aluminum and enamel 
unit, activated by household water 
pressure, is now in volume produc- 
tion at the Bristol (Pa.) plant of Kaiser 
Fleetwings. Early price estimates— 
$50 to $75 retail—have been revised 
to read “under $100.” 
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corrosion, and (3) problems in handling. 

The first of these objections has, ac- 
cording to U. S. Rubber, been met with 
the development of special soldering 
fluxes, and also by the use of crimped 
connectors. Special solders, having a 
high content of zinc and tin, are used 
with a noncorrosive flux which carries 
away the oxide that tends to prevent a 
good solder job. In crimped connectors, 
aluminum is said to flow as readily as 
copper to fill out the connection. 

Corrosion in home and plant wiring 
is no problem, according to U. S. Rub- 
ber. It is claimed that aluminum has 
no effect on rubber. So far as electroly- 
tic corrosion is concerned, this cannot 
happen unless there is an electrolyte 
present, which presumably would not 
occur in building wire installations. 

Handling is said to be easy, since the 
wire has good tensile strength for “pull- 
ing-through” and adequate fiexibility. 
An advantage in reduced shipping costs 
is also claimed due to weight reduction. 
e Weight Savings—Aluminum wire is 
extensively used in aircraft, with Civil 
Aeronautics Administration approval. 
U. S. rience dates back about five 
years. Handling techniques in aircraft 
are similar to copper wire techniques. 
Weight savings on aircraft are consid- 
erable; for example as high as 200 Ib. on 
the Consolidated Vultee B-36 bomber, 
which uses more than 140,000 ft. in its 
electrical system. 

Successful foreign experience with 
aluminum wiring for buildings extends 
back to 1934 in Germany and 1939 in 
France. 

U. S. Rubber says that a substantial 
proportion of its wire product output 
today is in aluminum. In No. 6 size 
and over, its entire output is aluminum. 
Company spokesmen emphasize that 
the new line is being developed to aug- 
ment rather than replace the copper 
wife *products. 


VERSATILE RAIL POWER 


Electro-Motive Division of General 
Motors Corp. has come forth with 
its candidate for the growing railroad 
diesel-electric market. 

Comprising four 1,500-hp. units 
which can be used separately or in 
combinations up to 6,000 hp., the new 
G.M. F3 has made 110,000 mi. of dem- 
onstration runs resulting in orders for 
a total of 1,177,500 hp. by 30 railroads. 

Seven gear combinations are ayail- 
able, giving the F3 a combination of 
operating ratios ranging from a heavy 
freight locomotive with a maximum 
speed of 50 m.p.h. to a heavy-duty 
passenger locomotive with s of 100 
m.p.h. Gear changes can be made in 
the railroad’s own shops. 

The F3 also boasts a generator which 
produces sufficient alternating current 
to operate accessories and auxiliaries. 
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A Statement 
of Policy 


As the demand for reser- 
vations = exceeds the 
capacity of even this large 
hotel, » are unable, at 
* times, to accommodate all 
of our friends. 

_ By reducing our standards of ser- 
vice, we could, perhaps, accept more 
reservations — at a greater t. 

» However, rather than jeopardize the 
traditions that have endeared us to 
thousands of friends as the “BARCLAY 
Family”, we are keeping the trust 
by accepting only as many guests as 
we can serve in the BARCLAY manner. 

We believe you will understand and 
approve this policy. We want you to 
know — when your reservation is 
accepted you can count on coming 
to the Barctay—and The Barcia 
is worth waiting for. 


4 


"General Manager 
The Barclay 


IN NEW YORK 
111 East 48th St., New York 17 


Member: Realty Hotels, Inc. N. Y. 
FRANK W. REGAN. President 
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SMUGGLERS COVE 


PACKING COMPANY 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Garden Tractor 


A popular-priced, lightweight garden 
tractor, called the Choremaster, will be 
produced by the Special Products Divi- 
sion, Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool 
Co., Cincinnati. Multiple attachments 
make the unit adaptable to numerous 


jobs around the farm and home, it is 
said. The attachments include a lawn- 
mower hitch, various types of cultivat- 
ing tools, a sickle bar, and a proposed 
snow plow. Power unit including mo- 
tor weighs less than 100 Ib., it is said. 
ee is provided. 
i 


Availability: in production first quar- 
ter of 1947; deliveries second quarter. 


Electrical-Fluid Drive 


Available up to 20 hp. im size, the 
Electrofluid drive made by Link-Belt 
Co., 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, 
combines a general purpose a.c. induc- 
tion motor and a fluid coupling in one 
unit. 

Regardless of the characteristics or 
inertia of the load being driven, the 
motor of the drive, it is said, starts at no 
load, because at zero speed the torque 
transmitting capacity of the coupling 
is zero. As the motor accelerates, torque 
develops in the fluid coupling in the 
ratio of the square of speed, until sufh- 
cient torque (up to maximum torque 
of the motor) is developed to start the 
driven load. If the driven load stalls, 
the drive pulls to maximum torque ca- 
pacity of the motor, drawing enough 
current to cause functioning of the ther- 
mal overload device, it is said. 

Advantages claimed include shock 
protection .of the motor and driven 
equipment, cushioning of torsional vi- 
bration, easy starting of loads, elimina- 


Ag eis 


tion of shear pins. It is claimed that the 
device makes possible the selection of 
a motor based on running hp., rather 
than on starting requirements. 
Availability: in production. 


Snap-Action Switches 


An addition to the limit switch line 
of the Apparatus Department, General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, is a small, 


track-type switch designed for machine- 
tool and similar applications. The! 
switch, claimed to be oilproof, can be} 
used with interchangeable operating 
heads. It contains a single-pole, double- 
throw, snap-action Switchette. 
Availability: deliveries in two weeks. 


Hose Coupling 


Incorporating a safety locking device 
claimed to eliminate danger of acci- 
dental uncoupling of high-pressure air 
lines, the LE-HI series 150-B hose cou-j 


ling manufactured by Hose Accessories} 
Co., 2703-F No. 17th St., Philadel-} 
phia 32, is made entirely of bronze. No 
tools are needed, it is said, to engage 
the coupling, which is reportedly resist- 
ant to corrosion. lid 
Availability: immediate delivery. — 
ment 
: ene 
Trailer Wheels mont 
Cast steel trailer wheels with diagonal “— 
spoke bracing are announced by Gunite es 4 : 
Foundries Corp., Rockford, Ill. The ts 
wheels are built with a continuous web , 3 » 
folded back and forth to give the appear- Me 4 
ance of individual spokes. It is claimed mr 
that this produces staggered rim seats } gig. 
and great assembly strength. Lugs have | 5. 
extra-wide faces and are pulled down on fone 4 
floating bolts to give secure clamping §;,, a1, 
without rim slip. ported 
A special ventilating rim spacer re- ing ti 
as 809 
tion ¢ 
also is 
and hi 
ing, di 
tions. 
Ava 
uary, | 
Silice 
Sign 
erties 
annou 
Midla 
for us 
for in 
finely 
‘dered 
| desigr 
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}portedly increases cooling of brake 
drums and tires. The malleable iron 
}rim lugs, and the high-tensile steel bolts 
qand nuts, are plated for rust resistance. 
Hub caps are malleable iron castings. 
Wheels are furnished with either of two 
types of Gunite brake drums. 
Availability: in production. 


Concentricity Checker 


Conventional V-blocks, used in con- 
junction with gage blocks and other 
aligning tools, are said to be eliminated 
through the use of the V-Liner devel- 
oped by Swanson Tool & Machine 
Products, Inc., Erie, Pa. The device 
Jconsists of two V-blocks mounted on 


solid members which are held in align- 
ment by cylindrical rods. The hard- 
ened and ground aligning rods are 
pressed into the first V-block member 
and permit the second V-block member 
with elevating V-block to move as de- 
sired. Both blocks have replaceable tool 
steel wear edges. 

By setting the adjusting screw in 
accordance with the fimnished gradua- 
tions, to correspond to the diametrical 
difference between diameters in the 
piegerbeing checked, the device posi- 
tions the part in perfect horizontal plane 
for checking, it is said. The device re- 
portedly reduces inspection and check- 
ing time on round work by as much 
as 80%. It is adaptable to finish inspec- 
tion of precision cylindrical parts, and 
also is designed to be used to position 
and hold cylindrical parts for light mill- 
ing, drilling, and surtace grinding opera- 
tions. 


Availability: deliveries beginning Jan- 


| fuary, 1947. 


Silicone Resin 


Significant improvements in the prop- 
erties of DC 2103 silicone resins are 
announced by Dow-Corning Corp., 
Midland, Mich. The material, designed 
for use as a heat-stable bonding material 
{for inorganic fabrics, and for bonding 
[finely divided products such as pow- 
dered metals, mica, silica, or carbon, is 


| jdesigned to have heat stability, also 
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Drawing Hoir Dryer Hoods Sith o 100 Ton H-P-M Press at Roo Mfg. Co. 


In order to overcome incrg@ising material and labor costs, you must 
draw parts faster and with/fewer rejects, H-P-M presses solve these 
basic problems. Deeper dfows can be.secured, since H-P-M presses 
are free from harmonic fhotion, and the velocity of the die punch is 
constant. Sharp die imgact does not exist, therefore wrinkling and 
tearing of the stock is Jliminated. The patented H-P-M FASTRAVERSE 
system guarantees hjjh speed operation. 

It is quite obviousfhat if you reduce the number of draws, eliminate 
scrap parts and e more parts per hour, that your manufacturing 
costs will be less. ou can’t afford to be without H-P-M presses if you 
consider these fgcts! Write today for more complete information. 


THE HYDR 


th offices in New York, Philodeiphie, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, end Chicago. 
Representatives in other principel cities. 


LIC PRESS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


be 
CLUTIONIZING PRODUCTION WITH HYDRAULICS SINCE 1877 
: rT 


How woun POH 


MAKE CONTROL CORD 


~for a shrinking airplane? 


AT HIGH ALTITUDES, intense cold contracts a plane’s duralu- 
minum air-frame ... and its steel control cord as well. But— 
and here’s the rub—they don’t contract at the same rate. Dura- 
luminum shrinks more than steel. Engineers call it a difference 
in coefficient of expansion . . . a difference that results in 
sagging control cords, sloppy flight controls. 


Roebling helps solve this problem with 
“Stratocord,” a control cord with wires made 
from a specially developed steel alloy. Its 
coefficient of expansion is very close to that 
of duraluminum. And there’s no sacrifice of 
a* control cord’s vital qualities . . . great 
strength in small diameter, flexibility, ab- 
sence of constructional stretch, peak fatigue 
resistance. 


And you’d be amazed at the scores of ways 
in which Roebling steel cord and fittings are 
used to improve many down-to-earth prod- 
ucts, too. Conveyer and V-belts, truck tires, 
artificial limbs, radios, kitchen ranges, farm 
machinery, to name a few. How about your 
product? 


JOHN A ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY 
TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY 
Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


ROEBLING 


PACEMAKER IN WIRE PRODUCTS 
72 


Fe EO aE ee at Re eRe 


FE ae 


low water absorption, excellent insulat: 
ing characteristics over a wide range of 
frequencies, and resistance to carbon 
tracking. The compound, as furnished, 
is a 60% solution of silicone resin in 
toluene: : 

Availability: shipments from stock 
within ten days. 


Card Selector 


Developed for sorting cards selec- 
tively, the Keysort Selector, made by the 
McBee Co., 295 Madison Ave., New 
York City, folds into desk-drawer storing 
size when not in use. In operation, sort: 


ing needles are placed for each desired 
classification, the cards inserted in the 
chase, and when the chase is flipped 
over, the cards drop into a tray. 

The cards may be returned to the file 
by reversing the action of the selector: 
The machine is designed for use with 
Keysort cards. The sorting operation 
does not disturb the filed order of the 
remaining cards. 


Availability: 30 days’ delivery. 


Industrial Valves 


The new needle and globe valves an- 
nounced by Parker — Co., 
17325 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, have 
forged brass bodies. Available in sizes 
up to | in., the valves are fitted with 
integral mounting lugs. The manufac- 
turer asserts that reduction in pressure 
drop has been achieved in the offset 
valve design by the elimination of 
pockets, angle ports, and intricate cham- 
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sulat-§ over conventional designs is reported. 
ge of} §=s The shut-off lesa of ‘the non- 
bon} rising stem type and can be repacked ; 
shed, under full flow or no flow con itions. ELF-LOCKING 
in in} Both types are furnished with Duronze $s ( 
._] stems, standard dimension packings, and 
stock} star handles, . 
FROM FALLING NUTS 
Wall Washer 
Designed to wash, rinse, and dry all 
selec-|_ types of interior wall surfaces, the Wall- 
y the} master, manufactured by the Quaker 
New§ Maintenance Co., 124 W. 18th St., 
oring§ New York City, is entirely mechanical 
sort:) — _ 


bers. A 50% decrease in pressure drop 


in operation. Special cleaner and rinse 


a 77 ae at " - lie ave 


water are applied to wall surfaces with 

ssiredj large trowels covered with terry cloth 

1 the} pads. Cleaner and rinse are fed into the 

pped tromele foo pressure tanks, _ The Red Elastic Collar locks fast 

idl © Deity ulity: deliveries three to four against 1050 rpm screening VIBRATION 

ector. Vibration-loosened fasteners were once a production LOOK FOR THE RED COLLAR 

with Impr oved Letter Scale problem in the cinder block plant of the Plasticrete | THE SYMBOL OF SECURITY 
ation A Jatf Corporation at Hamden, Conn. The violent reciprocat- 

f they . a to, hag orm has been de- ing action of the screens shook ordinary fasteners loose te ‘te: theeceadiies etd cate. 
signed for the Model 100 USPM letter and permitted them to drop into the block moulds. Pro- i eel bins 
scale manufactured by Commercial Con- ; : : Soeey Cee ey ae 

duction was interrupted constantly to repair the dam- regardless of commercial tol- 

trols Corp., Rochester 2, N. Y. En- enh taille quanete+tnniuats tied ent 

velopes * — bp sg kages of any ESNA Elastic Stop Nuts—with the self-locking, self- cut) its full thread contact in 

D4 = saad tu th are said to be sealing Red Elastic Collar—were substituted. They held the Red Elastic Collar to fully 

=s an-j Casily supported on the p latform. An tight against Vibration. They protected the working grip the bolt threads. In addi- 

Co.,} adjustable check link insures accuracy Sena bese Wikioiiind Pematratt ac : tion, this threading action 

h of weighing dless of load ition. eads against Moisture Penetration and Corrosion. dainty stele tee atid 
ave 3 : They speeded maintenance because they were easily P 

SIZese The chart graduations have been re- removed for worn screen replacement. And they were yp rele are 

with] vised to show the new 5¢ mailing rate on sae ae ae Ch iether axial play between bolt and 

ufac-§ domestic air mail. pea a ee ree apts = hephdientlp 

° oo ee ° . . . ~ astic '° v' 

ssurey peck 9 x immediate deliveries | oN A Elastic Stop Nuts are the only detachable fast- | —regardless of size or type— 

offset ug ante eners used on Plasticrete’s screens. This standardization lock in position anywhere on 

n of achieves the double economy of inventory simplification a bolt or stud. Vibration, im- 

ham- and reduced procurement costs. For further informa- pact or stress reversal cannot 

tion address: Elastic Step Nut Corporation of America, disturb prestressed or posi- 
Union, New Jersey. Sales Engineers and Distributors ities eating. 
are conveniently located in many principal cities. 


€) ELASTIC STOP NUTS 


INTERNAL ANCHOR INSTRUMENT SPLINE CLINCH 
PRODUCTS OF: ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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This service can be most helpful to 
those who feel entirely competent 
to make their own decisions, if they 
are kept constantly informed of all 
developments likely to change the 
quality of each security in which 
they are interested. 

As a subscriber you list with us 
each security on which you desire 
continuous facts and opinion, pay- 
ing a per-security-per-year fee. In- 
stantly the investment quality of 


Timely Opinion on 
SECURITY VALUES 


Investors realize that losses as often result from lack of timely 
facts and opinions on individual security values as from errors 
of judgment in investment policy. They realize, also, the im- 
possibility of single-handedly keeping constantly informed on 
developments affecting each security they own. 

_ As one of the oldest and most respected organizations serv- 
ing investors, Moopy’s recognized the particular needs of these 
investors ... developed very practical assistance for them ... 


Moody’s Advisory Reports 


any security listed changes (or 
threatens to change) you receive 
an ADVISORY REPORT giving you 
the facts and their investment sig- 
nificance. At all times, you retain 
the initiative to determine what, if 
any, action to take. 

We shall be pleased to send speci- 
mens and a memorandum outlining 
the scope and cost of this service. 
Please ask for Bulletin 27 W. 


Moopy’s INVESTORS SERVICE 


65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


BOSTON ¢ PHILADELPHIA e BALTIMORE « ATLANTA ¢ PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND e CHICAGO ¢ LOS ANGELES e SAN FRANCISCO « SEATTLE 


r 4 


+ EASTERN RAILROAD has recently 
installed its first automatic ticket 
vending machine for suburban travelers. 
This device prints and issues a ticket to 
the destination selected and gives the 
correct change. 


Time and labor-saving inventions of 
this type can only be extensively used 
when complicated parts are mass-pro- 
duced at low cost. 


% o, —— 


Automatic Salesman Prints Your Ticket* 


We specialize in precision at Ericsson 
—have specialized for 35 years. Our ex- 
perience in this field makes possible true 
economy in the mass production of parts 
requiring close tolerances. We invite in- 
quiries from manufacturers requiring 
precision parts for their products. 


Penrsson p=) 


ESTABLISHED 1911 


*The above machine is 
shown for its interest 
value. It is not manu- 
factured by Ericsson. 
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FINANCE | 


(THE MARKETS—PAGE 110) 


Lending Variety 


More borrowers are mak- 
ing private deals with insurance 
companies, other big investors, 
as new issues market lags. 


October wasn’t a much happier 
month than September for all 
Street’s underwriting fraternity so far 
as commission income from new corpo- 
rate securities was concerned. 

Last month’s public offering of some 
$182,000,000 new corporate issues 
was a somewhat better showing than 
that in September, the slowest 1946 
underwriting month thus far (BW— 
Oct.12’46,p54), but the volume was 
only about 20% of that handled in Oc- 
tober, 1945. Almost 75% of last 
month’s business was provided by four 
borrowers, and 40% by one company 
alone. 

e Underwriters Blamed—Some part of 
this sluggishness, obviously, has been 
caused by the sharp drop in stock and 
bond market values since late spring. 
But that is only part of the story. Much 


Thomas I. Parkinson, president of 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
continues to spearhead the sortie into 
territory traditionally considered Wall 


Street’s sole domain 
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You make the Financial Weather 


A free market, like a free election, investing public, help make the 
provides a meeting ground for all weather in this financial market. 
shades of public opinion...and The Exchange itself, barometer- 
the majority opinion of the mo- fashion, merely records it. 

ment prevails. 

Thus, this financial market place, 


AV 4 A, 
one of our great free institutions, New York 
records the composite opinions of 
milli f i . Their id r i'w ANT 
pemrereeeremnetreras STOCK [XCHANGE 
all economic questions that affect 


the national welfare, are reflected 
daily in the market quotations, 


You, as a part of the American 


BEWARE OF “THEY SAY” 


To those who exercise their 
financial “‘vote”’ through 
the facilities of this market, 
the Exchange offers this 
advice: At no time is it safe 
or sensible to base your 
investment decisions on 
vague rumors or alleged 
“inside” tips. The grapevine 
will always let you down. 


A Master Sound Control Console 
provides paging facilities toloud- 
speakers in 15 to 60 zones. 


B 
B Master Sound Control Console 
= — : with Record -Transcription Unit 
, pee tS Cc and facilities for the distribution 
RS of speech and music to loud- 
-_ speakers in 120 zones. 


€ Master Sound Control Console 
with two Record-Transcription 
Units, a Radio Receiver and 
paging facilities for distribution 
to 120 zones. 


nall paging 
nd distribution sont —you can 
ur sou broadcasting service onsole. 
whether y° , Sound Control C 


a : our 
do it better chese services. AS Your 
basic units C40 © 
iscarding equip- 


¢ what your require 


atte’ jon turn- ‘ it-built co : 
ree record -transcfipdion jous #nit et Sound Equipment 
ments— dio, or pagins— Dept. 21- N. 
der, radio, c Camden, 
table, recor ommbination of bast Section, > 


SOUND SYSTEMS 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT, CAMDEN. H. J. 


in Conede: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal 


of the congested condition that brought 
the Street’s new issues market to such 
a low point can be laid directly at the 
door of some of its participants. This is 
because of the lack of discrimination 
they disclosed in underwritings, or in 
pricing, when financing operations were 
proceeding at stratospheric levels ear- 
lier in the year. 

While many in Wall Street don’t 
like to admit it, the recent inability of 
would-be borrowers to use the public 
new issues market is having important 
a 
e@ More Direct Sales—One of the effects, 
for example, has been to increase the 
trafic along another avenue of corpo- 
rate financing (BW—Aug.24’46,p88). 
More and more-companies during 1946 
have been selling their new issues direct 
to insurance companies and other large 
institutional investors. Such arrange- 
ments require no assistance from, or 
commission payments to, houses of 
issue. 

This competition hasn’t been incon- 

sequential this year. This has been par- 
ticularly true in recent months when 
so many companies seeking new funds 
have found the doors of the new issues 
market virtually closed to them. Pri- 
vate corporate financing deals in the 
January-July period alone exceeded 
$600,000,000. Possibly $400,000,000 
of additional new securities have subse- 
quently changed hands in seller-buyer 
deals privately arranged. 
e Large Private Deals—In the finan¢ing 
deals that have been privately negoti- 
ated this year (mainly with life com- 
panies) a diversified list of business pur- 
suits has been involved. 

In the oil field, for instance, the 
Texas Co. and Superior Oil have been 
represented with $80,000,000. and $25,- 
000,000 bond issues, and the utility 
group by $30,000,000 of International 
Telephone & Telegraph debentures and 
$17,000,000 of Iowa Electric Power & 
Light bonds. 

Also sold direct have been $125,;000,- 
000 of long-term General Motors Corp. 
notes, $25,000,000 of Gimbel Bros. de- 
bentures; $50,000,000 of Armour bonds, 
$10,000,000 of Transcontinental & 
Western Air debentures, and $30,000,- 
000 of Budd Co. debentures. And there 
have been many varied smaller borrow- 
ing deals similarly arranged. 

September’s largest privately negoti- 
ated financing was the sale of $30,000,- 
000 of 12-year 24% International Busi- 
ness Machines debentures (to refund 
$17,000,000 previously- sold privately to 
the same buyer and to augment work- 
ing capital). Also similarly arranged 
were sales of $9,000,000 of Fruehauf 
Trailer 20-year 23% debentures, and 
$4,000,000 of 15-year 34% debentures 
of Hunt Foods, Inc. 

e Big Tobacco Issue—Topping the Oc- 
tober list of such transactions was the 
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& Myers Tobacco Co. 2% uate 
at a price of 99% of par to three 


15-year 34% debentures, $5,000,000 of 
15-year 34% notes bought from Con- 
tinental Motors Corp., and $3,000,000 
of Simmons Co. 7-year and 13-year 24s 
and 3s. 

e Record for Year?—What may be the 
largest of all 1946 privately negotiated 
deals is now in the making. General 
Electric Co., according to reports, is 
now discussing a $200,000,000 financ- 
ing program Folgned to refund $100,- 
000,000 of bank loans now outstand- 
ing and to provide additional cash to 

e care of its expansion program. 

Some of the new cash is expected to 
be obtained from commented honking 
connections. The bulk, however, ap- 
pears likely to come through the pri- 
vate sale of long-term obligations to 
an insurance group. 

Also testifying to the growing trend 
toward private placements was the 
news last week that the General Bronze 
Corp. has decided against the public 
sale of a proposed new preferred issue, 
and is now engaged in negotiating the 
sale of long-term obligations to an in- 
surance company. 

e Bank Competition—The 1946 new 
issues market hasn’t-been without some 
competition from commercial banks. 
Despite objections to the practice from 
some prominent quarters on the 
rounds that it “freezes” assets too 
ong (BW —Jan.19’46,p68), many big 
banks have been actively engaged lately 
in extending so-called “‘term loans,” or 
longer-than-average-maturity _ banking 
credit. Borrowers include many compa- 
nies seeking funds for working capital, 
or for purchasing fixed assets, which 
might otherwise have sold new issues. 
is of bank credit, repayable 
on a serial instalment basis, covers 
fairly long periods of time. A sample 
is the ten-year $2,500,000 loan eae 
obtained by Atlas Plywood Co. R. H. 
Macy & Co. has also just arranged a 
$20,000,000 revolving credit with New 
York banks (BW —Nov.2’46,p82). By its 
terms it can become in effect a seven- 
ear term loan. 
e Outbidding Underwriters—Commer- 
cial banks have been doing some snip- 
ing at the underwriting fraternity in 
another way lately. On two occasions 
they have virtually bought securities 
direct from issuers by outbidding under- 
writing houses in competitive bidding 
for rai < ment trust issues. 
© Two Well Received—The Street’s 
new issues market in October wasn’t 
entirely somber. Particularly encourag- 
ing, for example, were the out-of-the- 


window receptions investors accorded | 
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QUEBEC « / 
MONTREAL 
ey BURLINGTON ; 
. 
TORONTO OETA 
CONCORD 
BUFFALO ; ALBANY 
La 
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35 of America’s 100 largest cities 
are within 500 miles of the center 
of Southern New England. 


Within this same 500 mile radius live in your favor when you locate your 
58,317,815 people with the highest industry in Southern New England, 
potential buying power in the world. For a complete, factual resume of ail 
One indication of the sales opportuni- advantages, write for the new 32- 
ties which exist here is the fact that page booklet, “SOUTHERN NEW 
the U. S. portion of this fertile market _ -NGLAND FOR TOMORROW’SIN- 
paid 50% of all income taxes received DUSTRY.” Address: P. E. Benjamin, 
by our Federal Government. Mgr., Industrial Development, New 
Easy access to millions of people with Haven R. R., Room 200, 80 Federal 
money to spend is one of many factors Street, Boston 10 Mass. 


™ NEW HAVEN -« 


SERVING NEW YORK AND THE GREAT INDUSTRIAL STATES OF 
MASSACHUSETTS, RHODE ISLAND AND CONNECTICUT 


How a Banker 
became a Hero 


and solved a 
housing shortage, tool - 


ast ¢e 
< 


A True Story: Reading Time ¥% Minute 


Tuis is the story of a Builder who had all 
the materials he needed for 180 new homes. 
But he had used up his money in the pur- 
chase of land, laying sewer and utility lines, 
and in architect’s fees. He had borrowed 
$100,000 besides, and used that, too. He was 
all set to go but for one thing—he had no 
working capital. He had no cash. 


Then the Banker became a Hero. He came 
to the Builder’s rescue by referring him to 
the Lawrence Warchouse Company. 


Under Lawrence System of field ware- 
housing the builder’s materials were made 
to serve as collateral for additional loans, 
economically, and without interrupting con- 
struction schedules. 


And thus a housing problem was solved 
for one hundred and eighty families. 


For 33 years bankers have recommended 
Lawrence System for solving problems such 
as this for thousands of business men. 


SEND FOR THIS 
SPECIAL BOOKLET 
It tells you how Lawrence System 
can help you change idle i tory 
dollars into working capital. 


[AWRENCE WAREHOUSE [OMPANY 


two important financing operations 
pas by Morgan, Stanley & Co.: 
the offerings of $75,000,000 Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph 23% bonds 
and some $18,500,000 of H: J. Heinz 


Co. preferred and common stock (BW 
—Oct.26'46,p76). 

e Standby Agreements—Last week also 
saw the first successful consummation 
of substantial standby underwriting 


NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING 
DIVISION OFFICES: 


SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIF. NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
37 Drumm St., Dept. 8-5 72 Wall St., Dept. B-5 


CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
IN. LaSalle St., Dept. B-5 


Also: Los Angeles + Boston - Seattle + Buffalo 
Cleveland + Richmond + Charlotte + Atlanta 
Chattanooga - Jacksonville - Orlando + Cincinnati 
St. Louis . Fresno . Washington, D.C. 
Philadelphia - Kansas City, Mo. - Houston + Dallas 
Denver - Portiand, Ore. - Stockton - New Orleans 


The general trend of corporate 
profits was upward during the third 
quarter. Particularly encouraging, 
were the July-September operating 
results revealed by quite a few 
companies in the durable goods 
trades. 

The over-all 1946 profit picture, 
nonetheless, remains quite confused 
and diverse. Tax carrybacks - and 
other adjustments further distort the 
— Because of the potent com- 
ination of record-breaking sales and 
lower taxes, the department store, 
chemical and drug, tubber, food, 
utility, and other “light goods” fields 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube........+. 


D—Deficit 


Earnings Improve, But They're Still Spotty 


January-September 1946 Quarterly Earnings 

Earnings Totals (in $ per share of common stock) 

. 1946 1945 1st 2nd 3rd 

Air Reduction Co........seeseeee eee $3,068 $3,938 $0.29 $0.35 $0.49 
American Home Products........ eee 6,449 3,944 1.95 1.99 1.64 
American Machine & Metals........ 246 320 0.23 0.28 0.20. 
Avmoricen: Radiation. . .nccccesccccece 3,221 3,748 0.06 0.10 0.14 
American Rolling Mills............. 12,489 3,408 0.40 1.53 1.61 
American Woolen ...cccsccccctcccs e 16,259 4,540 8.31 15.84 11.91 
Rite PORE Fo oe i ik i ee vetve ns 802 1,171 0.54 0.77 0.86 
Beechnut Packing ...........cccee; e 2,099 1,566 1.55 1,74 1.52 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet ........ evne 423 598 D 0.64 1,10 0.53 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass........++.. 933 1,163 0.19 1,14 1.32 
Se THUG p dacncccecdeccanduees : 3,511 1,295 0.44 1.17 1.16 
C.I.T. Financial Corp............. ‘6 3,400 5,006 0.15 0.54 0.26 
Climax Molybdenum ........ aiopese 2,645 8,177 0.20 0.25 0.32 
Conde Nast Publications........... . 2,577 1,148 1.03 0:54 0.99 
SN TAR Fac cs sccasseenqns 4,803 1,402 1.32 1.96 2.13 
Corn Products Refining..........-.. 5,592 6,099 D 0.59 0.74 1.56 
du Pont de Nemours...........+-0+% 82,180 53,976 2.42 2.17 2.11 
OO BON Cities pips ne ccdsnceceddes 1,794 2,424 0.04 1.01 0.97 
Florence Stove Co... ....:e.sscccces < 202 774 D 0.74 0.46 0.86 
GUE. REE: oc onccntetesesenoun 2,253 1,321 0.21 0.25 0.64 
| Ee ere P 1,334 1,590 D 1.29 0.53 1.12 
I. CRO. cect adaces costo das 1,127 715 0.27 0.80 0.76 
SOE TNE: 9.0.05a00bo0-eeatep~aoae 14,012 147,749 D 0.87 0.32 0.71 
Inspiration Cons. Copper............ 849 1,087 0.25 0.21 0.26 
PEE © Gcpaceiscvetdeteedes 3,252 3,897 Dili 1.87 2.55 
RNIB on cc Kec ciccdsseccs ‘ 2,789 1,918 0.54 0.59 0.91 
TE SOU onda pce deaths cesecstas 1,897 1,910 D 0.08 0.14 1.46 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation........... 1,892 1,495 0.34 0.21 0.43 
Long-Bell Lumber .........cccceees - 3,519 1,414 0.30 0.69 0.78 
PE: FINE ica memipee de ob.0%a'e de 10,132 3,595 1.57 1.91 1.49 
Minneapolis-Honeywell ...... ssS08e8 2,912 2,405 0.45 0.72 0.98 
Nat’! Distillers Products...... nceane 25,769 9,071 1.17 1.01 1.05 
MOET GOGO Societe ceisecs ragebee 2,842 810 0.42 0.58 0.67 
Newport Industries ...........-0+:+ a 1,517 449 0.65 0.73 0.85 
ON SEE nocd cata liccceqetedes 4,648 1,256 1.30 1,93 2.63 
Gites TU oak ec iceshcss deh iewes 9,312 1,386 1.94 2.45 1.92 
Phillips Petroleum ............++-. ° 14,763 18,896 0.86 0.76 1.38 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass.........--. oe 13,168 9,961 0.38 0.54 0.56 
AED “os 6o0t<acessseees 480 1,313 0.55 D 0.05 D 0.02 
RE) ee rer 23,982 25,586 0.57 0.55 0.66 
Dee TOMA eco ik sc iccvicbesces 8,821 7,190 1.09 0.80 0.68 
Stelshalins Cate... sicve sc ccccavccsce D 252 2,360 D 0.06 D 0.07 0.02 
SR “TRG.” vo.ns. cc wececesidnsa 4,024 1,808 1.38 1.30 1.26 
Sylvania Elec. Products....... anew 955 2,125 D 0.52 0.88 0.29 
We BOs bie isetsc As ica. andl 57,467 43,778 0.45 0.87 3.11 
Worthington Pump ...... goutweses ‘ 2,290 1,970 D 6.10 5.88 6.69 
Yale & Towne Mfg....... eecccecece D 524 775 D 1.53 0.05 0.40 
9,176 5,635 0.72 1.85 2.91 


continue the main beneficiaries of 
the 1946 postwar boom. 

But it’s a different story with the 
important metal and metal consum- 
ing trades. Their operations still 
show the effects of raw material 
shortages, labor troubles, rising costs. 

Westinghouse Electric provides a 
good example. Its third-quarter sales 
exceeded $100,000,000. Despite this, 
it reported an operating loss of over 
$12,100,000. 

Here are the nine-month earnings 
(000 omitted) of a cross-section of 
industry, together with earnings per 
share by quarters: 
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PRIVATE ENTERPRISE — (continued) 


Personal Trusts 
Since 1830 


New York’s First Bank 
Established 1784 


The Right to Strike? 


“The time has come when we must, not as 
business men but as citizens, examine and 
define that word ‘strike’. It has been said for 
a long time that nothing must deprive labor 
of the right to strike. But if today we mean 
by ‘strike’ such a situation as the Pittsburgh 
power strike, the maritime strikes, the New 
York tugboat and truckmen’s strikes, and the 
threatened strikes of transportation workers, 
then labor has no such right, any more than 
any group has a right to starve, endanger, 
or destroy the society of which it is a part.” 


CHARLES E. WILSON 
President, General Electric Company 


BANK OF New York 


48 Wall Street —~— New York 15 


UPTOWN OFFICE: MADISON AVENUE AT 63RD STREET 


Commercial Banking Executor and Trustee 


Meméer Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Is Your Permanent Capital 
Adequate for 


Your Production Costs ? 


A period of general wage increases and rising produc- 
tion costs necessarily results in more capital being 
required to carry adequate inventories of raw ma- 
terials, parts and finished products. 

It is when sufficient permanent capital is not avail- 
able to carry these added charges safely, that trouble 
results. In the light of today’s conditions, many 
corporate executives are carefully examining their 
capital requirements recognizing the advantage in an 
ample margin of safety to carry them through any 
unforeseen conditions. 

It is a function of the investment banker to assist 
soundly managed, progressive corporations in secur- 
ing adequate permanent capital—in the form of new 
issues of bonds, preferred or common stocks—de- 
pending upon the circumstances and requirements. 

Corporation executives are invited to discuss this 
question with our senior officers. 


FIRST BOSTON 
CORPORATION 


A Merger of 
MELLON SECURITIES CORPORATION=THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 


BOSTON NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 
CHICAGO CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
BUFFALO HARTFORD PROVIDENCE RUTLAND 

SPRINGFIELD WASHINGTON 


PRESIDENTIAL SHIFT 
On Jan. 1, Del S. Harder (above) 


becomes vice-president, operations, 
of Ford Motor Co. at River Rouge, 
directing all production. Formerly 
president of E. W. Bliss Co., Harder 
yields that post to Marshall M. Smith 
(below), Bliss vice-president. For 
years, Harder was a General Motors 
man; Smith previously was with 
Worthington Pump & Machinery. 


agreements since the new issues trade 
really ‘began to feel the chilling winds 
of adversity last summer and quickly 
ducked into what it hoped would be 
stormproof cyclone cellars. 

These agreements involved a large 


new issue of Standard Brands, Inc., 
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preferred offered to, stockholders in ex- 
change for previously issued higher-divi- 
dend-rate res, and the sale, on a 
stockholder-first basis, of a good-sized 
block of new Northwest Airlines, Inc., 
common. 

Over 75% of the Standard Brands 

shares proved acceptable to stockholders 
and the more-than-$5,000,000 of re- 
maining. stock was easily sold by a 
Dillon Read & Co.-Blyth & Co. syndi- 
cate. Only 9,478 shares of the North- 
west stock also had to be taken over b 
the Auchincloss, Parker & Redpat 
syndicate which had “guaranteed” that 
deal. No trouble was experienced in 
disposing of those shares, either. 
e Learned Their Lesson—How long be- 
fore “normal” activity can be expected 
in the new issues market is anybody’s 
guess. There’s no doubt that marketing 
weather is still definitely on the cloudy 
side, or that more than just a few odds 
and ends remain to be cleaned up by 
the underwriting fraternity before the 
stage can be set for any sustained high- 
level rate of ot distribution. 


bove) Would-be corporate borrowers, more- 
tions, | Overt, are going to have to cooperate to 
ouve,} ect _ things eee again. 

6“ 1 Underwriters have been learning their 
metly } jessons the hard way lately, and they 
arder | now appear determined to be realistic, 
‘mith | particularly with respect to the market- 

For} ing price and _underwriting-margins. 
ested They only hope that issuers realize this, 
with too, and won’t again insist on their 


pound of flesh in negotiations as many 
Ty. reportedly did when the market was 
reaily “hot” last spring. 


MERGER APPROVED 


Consummation of the merger of the 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio R.R. and Alton 
R.R., in the works more than a year 
(BW-—Apr.28’45,p74), has finally been 
forthally assured. Last week in Chicago, 
U. S. District Court Judge John P. 
Barnes signed an- order confirming the 
Alton reorganization plan, which calls 
for such a merger and instructed the 
Alton trustee to take steps to put the 
- plan into effect as quickly as possible. 

But Judge Barnes indicated that he 
wasn’t at all happy over the reorganiza- 
tion plan he was confirming. In what 
he termed an “informal opinion,” he 
predicted that “this railroad will be 
' back in the courts within a few years.” 

Under the merger terms, which will 
create a new Great-Lakes-to-the-Gulf 
system to compete with Illinois Cen- 
tral’s route, G. M. & O. has agreed to 
_ take over all assets of the Alton and 
assume $4,411,000 of its equipment ob- 


rade | jigations. Holders of Alton refunding 
inds | mortgage bonds are to receive in ex. 
ckly | change $22,675,000 of G. M. & O. 
| be general mortgage 5% income bonds 
and almost 329,000 shares of its com- 
745 mon stock. 
? 
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3 Ways to Profit with — 
DU PONT NEOPRENE 


The Versatile. Synthetic Rubber 


DEVELOP A SUCCESSFUL 
@ NEW PRODUCT DESIGN 


Example: New mop, made with neo- 
prene sponge, makes easier many house- 
hold tasks. Good news to homemakers is 
the self-wringing feature—the mop can be 
squeezed dry by simply pulling a knob on 
the bracket. Theneoprenesponge is tough, 
durable and abrasion resistant. It is not 
affected by kitchen greases, solvents, 
soaps and cleaning compounds. Gives 
long life where ordinary resilient mate- 
rials would soon fail. 

You'll find more and more such brand- 
new products on the market today be- 
cause designers are combining their imagi- 
nation with neoprene’s unique properties. 


m4 REDUCE MAINTENANCE 
@ COSTS IN YOUR PLANT 


Example: For long, trouble-free life, it 
pays to specify neoprene hose for hy- 
draulic systems on machine tools, presses 
and other industrial equipment. The in- 
ner lining of neoprene is not affected by 
hydraulic fluids or heat; the outer neo- 
prene cover withstands abrasion, cutting 
and chipping, resists deterioration, from 
heat, oils, solvents and most chemicals. 

You'll find most industrial rubber 
products give longer service per dollar 
when you specify neoprene—resulting in 
savings in replacement costs and shut- 
down time. 7 


2 IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCT 
@ TO WIDEN ITS MARKET 


Example: A vast new market for ad- 
hesives was gained when special neoprene 
shoe cements made possible a strong, 
permanent bond between soles and up- 
pers. By eliminating stitching, manufac- 
turing costs were cut on millions of pairs 
of shoes. Neoprene cements resist oil, 
heat and aging. Available in quick-setting 
or regular types. A new latex adhesive 
gives almost instantaneous bond through 
shock coagulation. 

Perhaps neoprene can help you, too, 
to get wider, more diversified and more 
stable markets through improvement of 
your present product. 


HERE’S WHY DU PONT NEOPRENE 
DOES SO MANY JOBS SO WELL! 
* High tensile strength, resilience, low 

permanent distortion. 

* Tough, durable, resists abrasion and 
cutting. 

* Superior resistance to sunlight, aging, 
ozone, heat. 

* Resistance to deterioration by oils, 
solvents, chemicals, acids. 

* Superior air-retention, low perme- 
ability to gases and fluids. 

* Special compositions are flame-re- 
tarding, static-conducting, flexible at 
low temperatures. 


SEND FOR FREE 
SUBSCRIPTION 
TO NEOPRENE 

NOTEBOOK 


mington 98, Delaware. . 
BETTER THINGS 
FOR BETTER LIVING 
eee THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


R66. u 5. Pat. Ore 


aid oo * $i : 
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No-Strike Impasse 
New York Stock Exchange 
contract negotiations with U.F.E. 
are deadlocked on Big Board's 
demand for such a clause. 


Negotiations between the New York 
Stock Exchange and the United Finan- 
cial Employees (Ind.), bargaining agent 
for some 800 Big Board clerks, over a 
new wage contract to replace the one re- 
cently extended to Nov. 15 by mutual 

-” consent (BW—Oct.19’46,p70), remain 
of coms end depend upon heme Pegs ; deadlocked. Still the subject of bitter 
mess then the people of suy ches ' debate is a “no-strike” clause demanded 
state. Communities are sprawling, by the exchange, providing for penalties 
decentralized; distances are vast. : against union members, who strike, 
Automobiles provide Californians oe “s picket, or refuse to cross picket lines. 
with the freedom they like. i 4 e Conflicting Views—Thus far U.F.E.% 

has been adamant in its refusal to agree | 
to any new contract provisions that 
might compel its Big Board members to 
cross a picket line of some other 
U.F.E. group, whether in front of the | 
exchange itself or before the doors of 
the firm involved in the dispute. 

Quite understandably, Big Board offi- | 
cials are equally determined on this | 
point. If they give in, they say, the 
stock exchange might later be placed 
in the embarrassing position put- 
ting pressure on a member firm having 
labor trouble to settle quickly in order 
to keep the Big Board’s trading facilities 
working. 


Califotnians own a larger number 


Yy ) According to reports, U.F.E. is show- 
Vx ing a willingness to do some trading in 


this connection. If the Big Board will 

7 ee and the way he banks agree to forego the no-strike clause, 
che sks. tll U.F.E. will accept a provision under 

Californians liked the progressive goal which the new contract could be can- 

of A. P. Giannini when he founded the celed by either party on 30 days’ no- 

Bank of America in 1904...to bring tice. Such a pos the union says, 

“The California Trend” a fully-rounded banking service with- would give the exchange an out if it 


. : : were to become dissatisfied with the way 
...@ fact-based forecast...will | in reach of all the people. These men the contract was operating. 


help you plan your businessif and women of California gave Bank : “weitere oi FE. : 
tar — — oe of America the kind of support that — a hese Sealed br tosocenet 
gomery St, San Francisco 20, built it to its present size—with 493 (1) By a vote of 76 to 64, it was 
or 660 So. Spring St,Los California branches — a statewide chosen bargaining agent for the clerks of 
Angeles 54, for a free copy. organization providing local service. the prominent New York Stock ,Ex- 
change house of A. M. Kidder & Co. 


Bank of America, a member of the Federal Reserve System and the : (2) The New York State Labor Rela- 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, has main offices in the tions Board has agreed to let U.F.E. 
two reserve cities of California—San Francisco and Los Angeles. present evidence to support its asser- 
tion that unfair labor practices covered 
“4 RESOURCES OVER 5'4 BILLION DOLLARS its defeat in its recent effort to become 
bargaining agent for the clerks of Harris, 

an 3 : °CLO’s Progress-Still_ attack 
4 oe «*e eC.L.0.’s Pro till attacking in 
hh raat kz ui { Aime l tl rat the Wall Street area is the Financial 
ems a | SSOCTATION Employees Guild of the militant, left- 
- Ragsetch et wing United Office & Professional 
Workers of America (C.I.0.). That 
group, however, appears more con- 
BLUE AND GOLD BANK OF AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES ARE AVAILABLE THROUGH AUTHORIZED cerned, at present at least, with the dis- 
BANKS AND AGENCIES EVERYWHERE trict’s maintenance workers than with 

its clerks. 


N \ 


LONDON, ENGLAND, BRANCH: 12 NICHOLAS LANE, LONDON, E. C. 4 
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Jes’ Plumb Loco” 


‘Jes’ plumb loco” has been a colorful phrase of our language for several generations. To the 
cattleman, it spells a dire economic loss. <> The loco weed that infests our country from the 
Rio Grande to Montana has compelled cattle, horse and sheep raisers to abandon thousands of 
acres of grazing land. > Animals that eat this tempting weed become seriously ill. Loss of 
muscular control usually follows, resulting ultimately in death. > Chemical sprays have made 
available an easy method to rid the cattle country of this destructive plant—just as they have 


made easier eradication of weeds wherever they are. > Dow is actively engaged in the pro- 
he application of chemistry to better living. 


duction of these new chemicals—one more step in ¢ 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Lovis, Houston, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 


“AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL DIVISTO® 


CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 
TO INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


a wa -huilf for pleasant, faster travel 


A new generation of a long-distinguished 
fleet of transcontinental trains—Great 
Northern’s New Emptre Butipers. The 
first modern, sleeping car-coach trains built 
since the war, the New Emprre BurLpers 
inaugurate the first streamliner service be- 
tween Chicago and the Pacific Northwest 
on a daily 45-hour schedule. These sleek, 
colorful, diesel-drawn trains are custom- 
built for comfortable, refreshing travel. 
New style coaches . . . duplex roomettes . . . 
spacious bedrooms . . . cheerful lounges . . . 
gay coffee shops . . . and charming dining 
cars with Great Northern’s famous food 
service. The New Emptre BurtpERs—mod- 
ern trains designed for modern travelers. 


New design duplex roomettes . . . ideal 
for the passenger who desires complete 
privacy and comfort. 


Serves the Best of the Great Northwest 


New style Day-Nite coaches . . . more 
room for each passenger, more com- 
fort and convenience. 


LABO 
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Melodrama in Movie Strike 


Actors guild, playing a mysteriously acquired trump 
card, arranges a transcontinental phone call which shows costly 
and bloody walkout was based on a “misunderstanding.” 


Almost as weary of labor-peace for- 
mulas as of.the interunion vendettas 
they are intended to cure, Hollywood is 
swallowing the latest nostrum with a 
pinch of salt. 

To compose jurisdictional differences 

before they erupt into strikes, the feud- 
ing A. F.L. unions in the motion pic- 
ture studios have chosen the impartial 
umpire device and nominated for their 
arbiter Joseph D. Keenan, able secre- 
tary of the — Federation of La- 
bor, who served the government with 
distinction during the war (BW —Sep.28 
’46,p16). 
e Trump Card—The hitherto quiescent 
Screen Actors Guild, fast losing its ap- 
petite for tradesmen’s brawling picket 
lines, intervened in the current strike of 
studio carpenters and their sympa- 
thizers in the so-called Conference of 
Studio Unions, which has held a heavy 
hand on picture production for six 
weeks (BW—Oct.5’46,p100). 

Directors of the talent union played 
a trump card which they had mysteri- 


¢ 


Joseph Keenan, secretary of the Chi- 
cago Federation of Labor (A.F.L.), 
has been offered the post of perma- 
nent arbitrator for a jurisdictional hot 
spot—Hollywood. Salary: $25,000. 
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ously acquired. They disclosed that the 
costly, bloody strike was based on a 
misunderstanding too improbable for 
even Grade B melodrama. 

e Background—Roots of the trouble go 
back to the 33-week strike last year and 
some of the terms on which it was 
settled (BW—Jan.12’46,p110). | 

Three members of the A. F. L. Ex- 
ecutive Council, appointed by the 
council to arbitrate jurisdictional issues 
in that strike, decided among other 
things that the work of some 300 set 
erectors, or stage carpenters, lay not 
with the carpenters but with the Inter- 
national Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employees. 

Last August, at the behest of the 
carpenters, the arbitrators reviewed that 
phase of their decision and A.F.L. 
issued a written clarification. When 
Hollywood carpenters got their copy of 
the clarification from their international 
union, they let out a shriek of exulta- 
tion, for it gave them the set erectors. 
e Long-Distance Call—But producers 
continued to recognize the I. A. T.S. E. 
as boss of the set erectors and method- 
ically fired carpenters who refused to 
work on what they called “hot” sets. 
The carpenters struck, and with them 
went electricians, painters, and mem- 
bers of other conference unions. 

That was Sept. 26. On the night of 
Oct. 25, one month later, the actors 
arranged a transcontinental telephone 
conference. On the Hollywood end 
were leaders of the strike. On the other 
end were two of the three arbitrators. 

Word for word, the strike leaders 
tead their copy of the decision to the 
conference. en the arbitrators read 
the minutes of their clarification meet- 
ing, which reiterated the original award 
to the I.A.T.S.E. The strikers’ ver- 
sion was a counterfeit. 

e Why the Silence?—The strike leaders 
professed to be baffled by an “inex- 
plicable” misunderstanding. But the 
more cynical Hollywood observers were 
formulating some leading questions. 
They knew that the official A. F’. L. in- 
terpretation of the A. F. L. arbitrators’ 
review, based on the minutes of their 
meeting, had been transmitted to Wil- 
liam Green, A. F. L. president; William 
Hutcheson, Carpenters’ Union presi- 
dent; Richard Walsh, I.A.T.S.E. 


YOURE 
WANTED 


in the “Empire” district of the Southwest 
where “cities in the country” provide 
more profitable and wholesome living 
for both business and people 


“Empire” communities though smaller 
in size are big in industrial advantages. 

Overnight from great markets — all 
three industrial fuels, coal, natural gas, 
oil — railroads, motor freight and major 
airlines, 

Rich in raw materials and semi-finished 
products—diversified resources from the 
farm, mine, and forest. Good living and 
recreational opportunities in the “Play- 
grounds of the Ozarks.” 

A stable, permanent people— American 
born, resourceful, intelligent, easy to train 
with a high degree of mechanical skill. 

Here you will find a friendly atmos- 
phere — friendly to you — friendly to 
your business, Join the growing group 
of “Empire” industries which have found 
greater opportunity here, 

Write us for a copy of “Looking 
Through Clear Glasses” — which de- 
scribes industrial opportunities in the 
“Empire” district of the Southwest, 

Industrial Development Department 


TT EMPIRE DISTRICT 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


JOPLIN, MISSOURI 


“SERVING IN THE ‘EMPIRE’ DISTRICT OF THE 
SOUTHWEST FOR OVER THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS"’ 


1916 
Ave., Ft. 


Collins, Cole., was 
paved with portland 


1946 


Unretouched photo- 
graph taken from same 
spot after 30 years 
during which traffic 
increased to 8,500 
vehicles per day. Street 
is on U.S. Highways 
87 and 287. 


After 


30 


Thrifty 


CONCRETE street 


in fine condition 
carrying 17 times original traffic 


College Avenue, main street of Ft. Collins, 
Colorado, demonstrates the fact that 
concrete pavement has the strength and 
durability to carry traffic without interrup- 


Years... 


The concrete pavement 
on College Ave., has 


ane wes Pr a tion for many years at minimum cost. 
or ° Ss ciizens 
end will esutinve to give Portland cement concrete pavement can 


be economically designed for any condition 
of load or service for urban expressways, 
business thoroughfares, residential streets 
or rural highways—and usually costs less 
to build than any other pavement of equal 
load-carrying capacity and costs less to 
maintain. 

Ask your city officials to specify concrete 
for your street construction. 


years of economical 
service. B. G. Coy, City 
Engineer, says, “Except 
for joint sealing there 
have been no mainte- 
nance expenditures on 
this pavement since it 
was built.” 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 11b-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 
+» through scientific research and engineering field work 


president; and Eric Johnston, the 
movie czar, whose dramatic appeal had 
led to the appointment of the arbitra- 
tion board. 

Herbert Sorrell, leader of the strikers, 
had received his interpretation of the 
arbitrators’ review from Hutcheson. 
Had “Hutch” sent him ‘the official 
A.F.L. opinion or a Hutcheson interpre- - 
tation of what the arbitrators’ opinion 
meant? 

And, even more important, why had 

Green, Walsh, Johnston, and the arbi- 
trators themselves remained silent for 
four violence-filled weeks as strikers and 
nonstrikers battled before the movie 
lots over an issue that each one of them 
would know was phony if he had at 
least read the official interpretation of 
the arbitrators’ review? 
e New Demands—This week the Holly- 
wood strikers were agreed that their 
strike was based on a false premise. 
But as in past strikes, so many col- 
lateral issues had been raised during the 
walkout that it was impossible to call 
it off until all of them were settled. 

Retreating to more secure ground, 
the strikers wrote fresh demands for 
new contracts to be negotiated for all 
conference unions. 


Wage Demands 


Rubber workers’ notice to 
industry's Big Four may reveal 
second-round pattern. Textile, 
oil unions also ask raises. 


Possible clews to what C.1.0O. might 
set as a second-round wage goal at its 
highly important convention opening in 
Atlantic City Nov. 18 tured up this 
week in demands made on the rubber 
industry’s Big Four and in the oil indus- 
try, where the first postwar wage adjust- 
ment was fought out last year. 

C.I.0.’s United Rubber Workers 
served U. S. Rubber Co., Goodyear, 
Goodrich, and Firestone with a demand 
for a 26¢ hourly pay raise for its 193,- 
000 members. 

At a meeting in Galveston, Tex., 

the Oil Workers International Union 
(C.I.0.) voted to ask employers for a 
25¢-an-hour increase. Last year the oil 
workers settled for an 18% raise (BW— 
Dec.22’45,p94). 
e Keys to Come—C.I.0. wage-increase 
intentions in the automotive (page 96) 
and steel industries—keys to the next 
broad wage drive unless John L. Lewis’ 
maneuvers with the miners set an 
earlier precedent (page 100)—remained 
a secret. 

Philip Murray, C.I.O. president, an- 
nounced that his United Steelworkers 
will decide in mid-December how much 
of a wage increase it will- seek when 
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“Every Communist is 
a potential enemy of 
the United States and 
only the bat-blind can 
fail to be aware of the 


Communist invasion of 


our country” 


FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN 


IN NOVEMBER 


Cosmopolitan 


GREAT WRITING MAKES GREAT READING 


talks with steel management 3 king industry’s © ‘negotiations. ond-round increase. The exact 
about Jan. 15. Contracts expire Feb. 15. PeThe” San Recta Workers amount sgh specified immediately 
e Demands to Come—Walter Reuther’s Union (C.I.0.) last week announced because of “fluctuating wage, price, 
auto workers have not yet revealed their .that it was reopening its contract with rent, and other control policies.’ 

hand. Nor has any definite wage in- International Harvester and would ask ¢ Textile Demand—Meanwhile, the 
crease demand been set in the meat- a $l-an-hour minimum rate and a sec C.I.O.’s Textile Workers Union of 


Here are the industry-by-industry (page 100). These figures show that and that of the effect of wage in- 
figures which the managements of — changes in wages, both creases on costs (in view of the differ- 
individual companies will need in ourly and weekly, have varied ences among industries in ratio of di- 
working up their own data to meet a __ widely, despite the relative uniform- _ rect labor cost to sales), add up to a 
second round of wage demands—a _ ity in hourly wage adjustments since pointed commentary on the wage 
round for which John L. Lewis may March, 1945, last of the great war policy pursued last winter by Wash- 
well be ringing the bell this week production months. This variance, ington (page 112). 

Average Weekly Earnings Average Straight-Time Hourly Earnings 
Percent Increase Percent Increase Wage Bill as 
Jan. Mar. Aug. Jan.’4Il— Mar.'45— Jan. Mar. Aug. Jan.’41l— Mar.’45—- % of Total 
Industry 1941 1945 1946 Aug.’46 Aug.’46#% 1941 1945 1946 Aug.’46 Aug.’46 Sales (1939t) 
ALL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES... $26.64 $47.51 $44.90 69% —6%  66.9¢ 97.2¢ 107.7¢ 61% 11% 16.0% 
GUM, » cncccoctisesedseasueate 30.48 53.38 47.84 57 —10 72.5 104.9 114.7 58 9 17.9 
Poeiapeiia Goods. ... oc. csc ccccvssoeses 22.75 39.00 41.90 84 7 60.1 84.7 100.4 67 19 14.5 
DURABLE GOODS 
Blast furnaces, steel works, rolling mills.:: 33.60 56.15 49.73 48 —12 85.2 110.2 128.4 51 17 18.3 
Grey iron and semisteel castings......... 30.45 53.98 50.95 67 =n 71.2 102.1 116.9 64 14 33.7 
PD <cikanecédattibseedoecdhuepenée 25.24 47.31 44.88 78 —5 60.0 91.8 102.5 71 12 26.0 
Stoves, oil burners, etc... ....seeeeecees 26.07 48.78 47.16 81 <3 66.5 96.7 112.4 69 16 20.4 
Stamped and enameled ware, galvanizing. 26.32 48.71 45.53 73 -7 65.0 97.5 - 109.0 68 12 22.5 
Electrical equipment. .........seeeeeee: 33.18 52.51 . 48.17 45 -8 72.3 102.9 116.2 61 13 na. 
Radios and phonographs............+.+. 24.08 43.04 41.96 74 -3 62.1 86.6 102.5 65 18 17.0 
Communication equipment.............. 32.47 47.18 49.77 53 5 75.3 95.7 112.9 50 18 23.2 
Machinery and machine products........ 34.00 55.03 51.06 50 -7 73.3 102.8 118.2 61 15 22.7 
Engines and turbines. .........0..-0-0+5 36.50 60.85 51.95 42 —15 77.7 112.8 130.1 67 15 25.7 
IRs 6 och se cuctccs Hesoduuadebiaimes 36.03 53.58 51.01 42 —5 83.4 106.7 127.6 53 20 19.6 
Agriculturai machinery, excl. tractors. .... 29.92 54.68 49.20 64 —10 74.0 105.5 120.6 63 14 21.0 
Machine tools. .........+.- e6sdéecbayes 40.15 60.49 54.07 35 11 71.6 105.1 123.5 72 18 28.6 
Machine-tool accessories. .............++ 37.90 61.70 54.49 44 —12 68.2 111.7 129.6 90 16 32.9 
PP OND. 0.06646 ooh onsecd CeMabe do d4 29.57 55.91 50.23 70 —10 75.4 110.4 117.9 56 7 20.6 
Aircraft and parts, excl. engines......... 34.13 56.24 53.68 57 —5 72.6 109.8 126.6 74 15 27.7 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding........... 37.69 64.63 54.07 43 —16 85.5 125.2 140.7 65 12 31.7 
Automobiles...... DOP hehetSe ees costsce 37.69 59.49 53.39 42 —10 95.0 118.1 133.2 40 13 16.0 
Nonferrous metals and products. ........ 30.47 51.25 47.78 57 -7 70.7 99.0 113.5 61 15 11.6 
Sawmills and logging camps............. 19.59 33.02 36.82 88 12 50.1 74.2 86.8 73 17 31.0 
PRINS da cdewdacuadeesdspeaciocvine 21.42 38.98 40.80 90 5 54.1 81.9 94.1 74 15 24.9 
Glass and glassware. ...........-ssese0: 28.02 41.27 43.13 54 5 76.4 92.0 107.1 40 16 n.a. 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta.............. 21.74 34.69 40.67 87 17 57.9 77.7 98.5 70 27 34.0 
NONDURABLE GOODS : 
Cotton manufactures;............00005 15.60 27.79 34.81 123 25 41.3 62.3 85.3 107 37 25.9 
Silk and rayon goods..............50055 16.53 30.33 37.42 126 23 46.1 67.9 87.2 89 28 21.1 
Woolen and worsted manufacturing...... 21.78 36.95 41.88 92 13 56.7 81.8 98.9 74 21 20.0 
MO da Sia des atpekénnsidcendeidescs 18.51 29.96 36.07 95 20 55.0 76.4 92.8 69 21 34.3 
Men's clothing, not elsewhere class....... 20.40 35.65 38.11 87 7 60.7 86.1 99.8 64 16 22.8 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear............ 14.22 26.68 28.71 102 8 43.1 67.8 77.1 79 14 23.4 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere class.... 19.47 42.93 47.70 145 il 55.3 107.5 124.5 125 16 21.0 
EEE, . ccncveeveveqescevaegs 19.58 34.46 35.17 80 2 52.3 78.6 93.3 78 19 na 
Slaughtering and meat packing.......... 26.84 42.94 48.37 80 13 66.6 86.0 105.5 58 23 6.1 
PES wa. bb ic0666.66.6006%0006005) 4avaee 26.46 39.08 44.63 69 14 62.1 79.6 92.7 49 16 20.6 
ML Co caccke ss cteh seeces vemos 34.57 51.45 56.44 63 10 94.1 106.5 125.8 34 18 11.8 
Sugar refining (cane)................... 22.73 40.81 39.2 73 —4 65.0 78.3 98.3 51 26 4.2 
EG Ca cuaidecs020asseka ses ni vings 22.38 34.88 38.21 71 10 59.2 74.1 95.7 62 29 2.5 
DE chhbgecvhcodacdceveseavacivevan 15.13 29.60 31.66 109 7 43.2 66.7 80.2 86 20 21.3 
UGE ORG QUID is 666 b sc ccc ccc ieee dsaaves 27.02 43.60 47.49 76 9 64.0 81.8 100.6 57 23 15.1 
UP ODN 6 Sh ocbcctoreds ovosberivess 22.26 36.01 41.07 85 14 56.5 77.9 92.0 63 18 16.7 
Newspapers and periodicals............. 38.15 50.15 58.10 52 16 105.2 125.1 144.8 38 16 14.4 
Printing, book and job..............5+5 31.64 45.35 50.93 61 12 79.1 100.7 116.8 48 16 28.6 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides........ 24.68 36.44 38.95 58 7 60.5 79.1 95.1 57 20 6.4 
Rayon and allied products.............. 27.26 39.18 42.62 56 9 68.1 87.6 106.6 57 22 24.3 
Industrial chemicals..................+. 33.10 53.78 51.81 57 —4 79.7 104.4 121.5 52 16 11.3 
Petroleum refining. ............-0.20005 34.46 59.47 57.10 66 -4 97.0 115.5 138.8 43 20 $.2 
Rubber tires and inner tubes............ 36.67 57.29 55.43 51 -3 96.0 117.3 145.6 52 24 15.5 
NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
ED GOO oss 6c thaws cheese eens 26.00 52.17 62.37 140 20 88.5 113.1 139.8 58 24 *65 .2 
Crude petroleum... es ey ey, 33.99 54.58 53.35 57 —2 87.2 107.6 126.0 44 17 *17.7 
Ss 0.0 0.04045) 408s ware eed Canes 32.52 39.94 44,19 36 11 80.4 90.3 110.4 37 22 *36.3 
Street railways and buses............... 33.63 49.55 55.35 65 12 68.1 84.5 100.0 47 18 *33.3 
Electric light and power...............5 35.49 49.77 52,27 47 5 88.3 105.6 121.0 37 15 *15.8 
. re ee rs 30.59 44.00 48.14 57 9 73.2 96.4 110.1 50 14 *4.7 
pS ere Pet ee errs re 21.53 27.21 33.17 54 22 §2.1 74.2 85.6 64 15 *10.8 
OU ou wind Phswas iad SoRegenesaeanee 15.65 23.97 27.15 73 13 31.3 49.6 57.8 85 17 *28.2 
Power laundries... . 2... cs esccccccccce 18.37 28.80 30.14 64 5 40.7 62.2 65.7 61 6 *51.5 

#— Minus sign denotes decrease. 

n.a.— not avasiable. 

* — Includes both wages and salaries; comparable figure for all manufacturing industries was 22.6%. 

— Latest year for which data are available. : 
: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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EL Bott Te th 


Every year Phipps Conservatory, 
in Pittsburgh’s spacious Schenley 
Park, grows enough chrysanthe- 
mums to stage what is probably the 
mest elaborate public flower show 
in America. These mums have no 


secrets. They grow in one 

of the world’s largest 

buildings under ~2S 

glass, and nosey “ 

Pittsburghers are Seek Sa 

forever coming in 

to see them. on 
This year 15,000 lt 


mums have been growing all summer, 
in preparation for the November 3 
opening of the Fall Flower Show. 
Before it closes, around Thanks- 


eo 


N 
‘ 


giving, over 90,000 persons will have 
stopped by to see the displays. 

But when the last of the conserva- 
tory’s featured cascade mums has 
faded, the doors will not be closed. 
For here at Phipps is an outstanding 
collection of year-round floral dis- 
plays and rare plant specimens. . . 
and it’s open to the public every day. 

Pittsburgh’s love of growing 
things is not confined to glass houses. 
The proof is in delightfully land- 
scaped suburban home plots and in 
the farms beyond. Many an execu- 
tive, miner and millworker makes 
his home out where the country air 
is fresh and clear. 

As well as you think you know the 


people know 
—— 


mums don’t grow 


on fur coats 


Pittsburgh district, it may surprise 
you that right in Allegheny County, 


within an —— 
hour’s drive a —— 
of Pittsburgh aa 
courthouse, ~  =§9—~__ 


there are over 3,000 farms with an 
average area of 53 acres per farm 
and nearly ten million dollars of 
yearly cash income. 

For a company that wants to 
expand in an area that combines 
industrial, marketing, cultural, edu- 
cational, and comfortable living ad- 
vantages, Pittsburgh has mucli to 
offer. Submit your questions to the 
Chamberof Commerce of Pittsburgh, 
or to our Research Department. 


The Pittsburgh Press 


on 
eathee ese 
a : 


Represented by the In Pittsburgh 
National Advertising Department, In City Circulation 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers, 230 Park Avenue, No. pat me > daha 
New York City. Offices in Chicago, Cincinnati, In General Advertising 
Detroit, Fort Worth, Philadelphia, San Francisco. In Total Advertising 
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America asked a general wage increase§ [— 

of 15¢ an hour from employers of 90 Re 
nite. 9 000 cotton-rayon workers in ten Ney 
Here Ss What USPM Can Do England and Middle Atlantic states. 

s Although contracts do not expire until mi 

for Your Mailroom Aug. 1, 1947, wage clauses can be re- of 

—_— opened on Jan. 1 re! 

T.W.U.A. already has had two 8¢ nt 

hourly wage increases in the last year en 

(BW—Aug.10°46,p86) di 

(4) 6 Wage demands for T.W.U.A.’s of 

—— southern mill workers will be set in co 

Be. ce, December. (E 

ae a BA e Setting the Pattern?—Because of the pt 

low-pay status of the textile workers, ne 

the demand set for them by a wage 4 

policy conference is not generally con- w 

sidered as significant a preview of pl 

C.I.O. demands as that provided by the P! 

rubber workers’ union. w 

L. S. Buckmaster, rubber workers’ fe 

president, announced that “this first $\ 

post-OPA control wage demand on a |. ft 

large scale could set the pattern for cl 

other C.1.O. unions.” The 26¢ figure t 

was reached, he said, after discussions on | 

rising living costs and Big Four earning F 

figures. sl 

° . t 

USPM Planning Service can eliminate confusion a b] . 

and congestion in your mailroom and thereby speed | €0 ogy Tr ouble x 

up mail handling in your office. How? By estab- U.A.W. strike notice at Ford i 

lishing systemized work flow. : ly th es s 

In the plan above, production-line technique has is partly the outgrowth of the e 

been applied to mail handling operations. Incoming battle between left- and right- . 

mail flows smoothly through the USPM Letter wingers in the local union. ( 

Opener (1) to the USPM Sorting Racks (2) and then to the t 

various departments. The recurring question of how much t 

Outgoing mail flows with equal smoothness. Letters go to voice a union should have in determin- . 

the outgoing sorting racks (3) to the USPM Letter Scale (6) De oe ame ag was in focus in 

and through the USPM Metered Mail Machine (7) to the piv tag Be wer len fete 
, é uto Workers Union (C.I.O.) filed a 

mailbag (9). Packages go to the table (4), are weighed on 30-day strike notice against Ford Motor § L— 


USPM Parcel Post Scale (5) and are transferred to table (8) Co. due to a dispute over allegedly 

where metered tape provided by the Metered Mail Machine dangerous fumes in the company’s steel § tW° 

is affixed. mill. For the time being, U.A. W.’s ss 
Such continuous work flow eliminates paralyzing jams ee ter Reuther, cL 

during rush hours and smooths out all phases of mail handling. ping ; 


ae : : The openhearths were shut early in dis 
Your USPM specialist will gladly help you systemize your October by a wildcat strike of crane ~ 
mailroom. Call him today! operators protesting the use of sodium § !0 


fluoride in processing. This chemical cle 


creates fumes which, the men claimed, 


SEND FOR NEW FOLDER. Contains illustrations were not only ee but danger- ar 
and descriptions of USPM Mailroom Systems ous to their health. he 
and Equipment. Write Department BW-116 e Tests Held—That strike, which went 14 
for your copy. on for ten days, was followed by testing I 

by the Michigan Dept. of Labor & § °® 
Industry, the Bureau of Industrial | ©™ 
Metered Mail Systems ... Letter and Parcel Post Scales . . . Letter Openers Health of the State Health Dept., and - 
Envelope Sealers . . . Multipost Stamp Affixers . . . Mailroom Equipment the company. The company’s conclu- by 
Endorsographs . . . Ticketograph Systems sion from the tests was that no danger Y, | 
to health was involved in the process, ro 
but the union interpreted the findings mg 
Soles ond Service Offices in Principol Cities )MME RC | Al differently. pre 
ae é | y y Ford personnel executives invoked the 
‘fe ‘ the relatively new “company rights = 
a — \ | RO | S clause” in their labor — fet be a 
Rochester 2, New York gh comes Mar.2’46,p96) to discipline the strikers. : 
Commercial Convo Conada Utd, Toronto 1, Ontoio  RCTO) SA pO bed, One was ‘sacha ar others given ni 
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Retroactive Problems 
High among current worries of 

many employers is the problem 

of how complex calculations of 
retroactive wage pres to large 
numbers of employees and former 
employees can be made without 
disrupting payroll accounting 
offices. Particularly concerned are 
companies, such as Dow Chemical 

(BW—Nov.2’46,p84), involved in 

portal-to-portal computations or 

negotiations. : 

. Last week these employers 
were watching with interest the 
plight of the Waterfront Em- 
ployers Assn. of the Pacific Coast, 
whose members were named de- 
fendants in suits for more than 
$6,000,000 because they failed to 

_ finish pay computations and mail 
checks before a deadline for re- 
troactive payments. 

The complainant in the case, 
Harry Bridges’ International Long- 
shoremen’s & Warehousemen’s 
Union (C.1.0.), alleged in its suits 
that employers had deliberately 
held up payments—due by Oct. 19 
—hoping to weaken I.L.W.U. and 
interfere with its West Coast 
strike. 

e Employers said that failure to 
meet the deadline set as part of 
a strike settlement last spring 
(BW—Jun.22’46,p83) was due en- 
tirely to “the inherent difficul- 
ties of all concerned in getting the 
work done.” They cited, as an 
example, inability to get enough 
calculating machines to complete 
back wage computations in time. 


two- and three-week suspensions. The 
wiion reacted to these two moves by 
voting the strike notice. 
© Left-Wing Victory—One phase of the 
dispute is the political situation in the 
7 i Ford local of the U.A.W. Its 
100,000 members have just completed 
elections to the local council, which 
resulted in widening the left-wing ma- 
jority on the board. The left-wingers, 
who formerly controlled about 115 
votes of the 208 on the council, claimed 
140 votes after the election. 
@ Ford’s Position—Communist _ influ- 
ence, heavily manifested in the anti- 
Reuther left-wing at Ford, was recently 
the subject of fairly obvious references 
by Henry Ford II, company president. 
oung Ford wired Philip Murray dur- 
ing the openhearth wildcat walkout, 
protesting strenuously, and declaring 
the tie-up was being “prolonged by a 
small insurgent faction.” 
There was no doubt that Ford was 
referring to followers of the Commu- 


nist Party line in the steel mill and 
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ACCURACY OF DIMENSIONS 


SUPER REFRACTORY VALUES 


HIGH DIELECTRIC STRENGTH 


ABILITY TO WITHSTAND THERMAL 


AND MECHANICAL SHOCKS 


You can count on ceramic products to be “of a size” when 
their base is an Alorco Alumina; finishing costs are less 
and products more uniform. Add to this property their high 
insulating value and ability to withstand thermal and 
mechanical shocks, and you understand their popularity 
with so many manufacturers. 


For example— 
The spark plugs in your new automobile are being made to the 


high standards established for aircraft spark plugs—“100% 
Alorco Alumina”, they’re specifying. Exhaustive tests and serv- 
ice have proved that these aluminas give superior products. 


Send for samples of Alorco Aluminas for your laboratory’s 
use in development work on your own products. List your 
requirements and call the nearby Alcoa office. 

Or write ALUMINUM ORE COMPANY, 1935 Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


ALUMINUM ORE COMPANY 


P——SUBSIDIARY OF ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA——— 
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Today, more and more products are being given 
the sales advantage of sparkling individual 
wraps, thanks to the ingenuity of our engineer- 
ing staff. For example, such items as towels, 
sheets, underwear, window drapes, and various 
types of paper products can now be made far 
more appealing through the medium of machine 
wrapping. 

Our new Model FA-2T is the machine that 
makes this possible. The product is placed on a 
cardboard and wrapped with virtually any kind 
of plain or printed wrapping material. Folds are 
made over a series of blades to insure neatness 
despite variations in the outline of the product 
itself. If desired, a printed label can be applied 
either inside or outside the wrap. ‘ 

Quickly adjustable for many package sizes, 
one Model FA-2T enables you to wrap a com- 
plete line of widely assorted items. 

Send us samples of your products. We'll be glad to 
show you how they can be wrapped on the FA-2T. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
Springfield 7, Massachusetts 


New York Chicago Cleveland Atlanta 
Los Angeles Sanfrancisco Toronto 


New Sales Appeal | 


for textiles 


and many other products 
formerly sold in bulk 


PACKAGE MACHINERY C 


Over a Quarter Billion Packages ps 


MPAN 


on our Machi 


n 


€ 


news 


writers 


bo/ 


readers 


other shops. His use of the word “‘in- 


surgent” was considered to refer to their © 


position throughout U.A.W., rather 
than in the Ford local. 

e Squabbles in Local—During the coun- 
cil election campaign, the right-wingers 


cited union donations to Communist- | 


front organizations here and abroad, 
which had been. passed through the 
council in semisecrecy. Also cited was 
a council decision to try three local 
members for “conduct unbecomin 
unionists,” a charge growing out 0 
the trio’s plans to hold a mass meeting 
at which they promised to expose 
“Communist domination” of the local. 
The charges were abandoned after 
others on the council protested 
vehemently. 


When Facts Fail 


TWA pilots’ refusal to 
accept board award points up 
weakness of legislation which 
isn't binding on disputants. 


Generally overlooked in the Trans 

World Airline pilots’ strike, ended this 
week, was one underlying fact which is 
of significance for all management. 
Union refusal to accept an emergency 
board award made under the Railway 
Labor Act again had pointed up the 
weakness of fact-finding legislation 
which does not bind parties to accept 
panel recommendations. 
e Basis That Counts—Because of that 
weakness, TWA now faces. arbitration 
of a dispute over wages and working 
conditions. This will bring a binding 
decision, not on the basis of the differ- 
ence between TWA’s original wage 
scale and union demands, but on the 
difference between what fact-finders set 
as an equitable wage and what the union 
demanded. 

Pilots agreed to end their walkout 
and to fly TWA’s airliners during arbi- 
tration. 

Coupled with two new developments 
concerning railroad-labor contracts, the 
TWA situation had a sobering effect 
in Washington, where the Dept. of 
Labor recently released a report on the 
success of its fact-finding technique as 
“a sound alternative to industrial strife” 
(BW—Oct.5’46,p20). 

e Contract Reopening—New railroad 
developments were: 

(1) An announcement by the Broth- 
ethood of Railway Trainmen that it 
plans to seek reopening of its contracts, 
particularly clauses pertaining to work 
rules; and 

(2) Appointment of a_ presidential 
fact-finding board to study ability of 
minor short-line railroads to comply 
with terms of the government-proposed 
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IZONTAL DELIVERY 


§REE™ COMPARE COST! You pay no more for these 
great new 1947 Modine Unit Heaters, which give you the 
newest and finest in unit heater design, plus outstanding 
construction and performance. 


nts | §RREE™ COMPARE APPEARANCE! You get the most 


the beautiful unit heaters ever developed. Styled for today’s , 


and tomorrow’s interiors; attractive beige gray finish with 
he sparkling chrome trim is protected against rust by Modine 
as Parker-Bonderizing. 


fe 
GE COMPARE DESIGN! You can choose from an 
ad integrated line with 47 basic capacities for steam and hot 
th- water, perfectly coordinated in range of types and sizes, 
it appearance, structural design and performance. 


| SRE COMPARE PERFORMANCE! You can be sure 


of the same top quality heating performance, fuel economy 


aly * 


UMI 


COMPARE MODINE 


with any other Unit Heater on the market! 


VERTICAL DELIVERY 


it’s Today’s Greatest Unit Heater Value! 


mz—-OOx =— 


NEW POWER-THROW 
ed for overhead Aod« — a new type of draw 
of high 
n equip 


n stores 


low operating and maintenance costs — which have made 
Modine Unit Heaters the number one choice of heating 
engineers for more than 20 years. 


REE COMPARE VERSATILITY! You can now meet 
varying heat, air delivery, mounting height and location 
demands of today’s complex heating jobs with three distinct 
types of unit heaters. Use them individually, or in com- 
bination with each other! 


FREE! senp ror NEW 
COMPLETE CATALOG 


Every heating engineer should have 
this valuable engineering data on 
the new 1947 Modine Unit Heater 
Line. Get your copy today! 
Modine Mfg. Co., 1740 Racine 
Street, Racine, Wisconsin. 


UNIT HEATERS 


7 

BE THE MAN thathas the 
cnswers, ets the job done on eo 
time. B IRRGANIZED—help others do the 
same. Select the personal organizers (below) 
suited to your own (or company) needs. Order 
today -~if not 100% satisfied, money returned 
without question. Thousands sold every year 
as business and personal gifts. Postage paid 
when cash accompanies order. 
PLANNING GUIDE CALENDAR 
A new idea in desk cal- 
endars. Organizer, re- 
minder, classifier. Text- 
iloid covers... . .$2.75; 

enuine pigskin covers 
eee leaf) $8.00 


POCKET PAL SECRETARY 
Contains: mailing stickers, 
reservation cards, and other ex- 
clusive features for executives. 
Genuine morocco, 3%" x 5%”, 


3 
$4.50 plus 60¢ Federal Tax. 


DAYDEX MEMO CALENDAR 
Pat'd. Week-at-a-Glance prin- 
ciple shows week's appoint- 
ments instantly. Hammered- 
silver finish covers .....$2.00 


LOOSE LEAF REMINDER 

om Carries 25 loose leaf cards with 

’ “4 pockets fortemporary and per- 
: manent data, etc. Genuine calf- 

skin, $2.50 plus 50¢ Fed. Tax. 


MEMINDEX—Famous “Memory on Cards.” 
Temporary memos on dated, indexed cards 
in Pocket Case; permanent transferred to 
Es ods scadava animated $4.75 to $18.75. 
*% FREE CATALOG: describes entire 
line, discounts for quantity. Write Dept. P 


AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


COMPANY 


Annual Wage Move Grows 


With union leaders pushing for job stability while the 
time is ripe, management keeps close tab on government's study 
of guaranteed pay plans. Progress report is due shortly. 


Although dead set on winning more 
direct wage raises to help cope with 
rising living costs, organized labor— 
looking ahead—is not likely to let that 
issue obscure its growing demands for 
a guaranteed annual wage. 

Union leaders realize that the best 
chances of winning an annual wage are 
in times of full employment, as today, 
when management is paying what 
amounts to a yearly income and might 
be more inclined to agree to continue 
it on a guaranteed basis. They realize, 
further, that wage guarantees must be 
planted in union contracts now to be of 


any use if a business bump, which. 


means layoffs, occurs next year. 
e Report Due Shortly—Consequently, 
both management and labor groups are 
keeping an eye on the progress being 
made by the government’s guaranteed 
wage study committee, and doing more 
work on their own initiative. The gov- 
ernment committee, which is only a 
staff—and a very small one—working 
under Murray W. Latimer, is scheduled 
to make a preliminary progress report 
next week to the Office of War Mobi- 
lization & Reconversion advisory board. 
The OWMR board was asked to set 
up a study of annual wage plans two 


years ago by President Roosevelt after 
the National War Labor Board, in the 
basic steel decision, stated that it could 
not impose annual wage guarantees by 
order because of “the present state of 
the country’s information on the sub- 
ject.” 

e Private Studies, Too—Latimer’s report 
doesn’t take a firm grasp on the subject, 
but the larger employers and unions, 


“such as the United States Steel Corp. 


and the United Steelworkers of America 
(C.1.0.), are making their own studies 
with staffs larger than the government’s. 
While individual companies and 
unions are not disclosing the results of 
their research yet, surveys have been 
teleased by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board and the American Man- 
agement Assn. (BW —Aug.31’46,p19). 
e Some Resistance—The Latimer com- 
mittee has encountered a number of 
stumbling blocks since outlining its pro- 
gram last March, Reluctance of the 
more important companies to cooperate 
in industry-wide studies forced the com- 
mittee to shift its approach to an indi- 
vidual company basis. 
e Covers 50 Companies—The prelimi- 
nary report to the OWMR board will 
cover (1) the results of the Bureau of 


SAME CAST WITH DIFFERENT ROLES 


The Detroit Dept. of Street Railways and the A.F.L. State, County & Munici- 
pal Employees matched each other in preparation for arbitration proceedings 
| | on new contract proposals. Representing the union will be Rodney Baxter 
Zeta | (left), who recently resigned as general counsel of the municipally owned 


R9R71945 | | transit company. To complete the turnabout, Clyde W. Hough, who served 
Bc. 2 are as president of the union local and later.as a joint council president, will repre- 
— iin serit the company in his present capacity as employee relations counsel. 
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NEW 


TAPER:’LOC 


mex” SHEAVE 


Note that only the HUB is threaded. Screw-head seats 
itself against offset in bushing. As the screw is turned, 
the sheave is drawn up — wedged — with a firmness 
equivalent to a shrunk-on fit, whether the shaft is 
standard or normally undersize. 


Note that here only the BUSHING is threaded. Screw- 
head seats itself against face of hub. As the screw is 
net the wedge is disengaged. Due to its steep taper, 

with less effort than in any 
pr ce sheave. It's easy on—and easy oif! 


HERE IS THE 


SIMPLEST, SUREST 


MECHANISM FOR 


HOLDING WHEELS 
10 SHAHS 


Slip it on, line it up and tighten while sighting. No flange. 
No collar. No protruding parts. Easy on — Easy off — and 
holds fast! The new Dodge Taper-lock brand sheave breaks 
all speed records in mounting and demounting. A complete 
range of sizes, from Dual Duty to C and D. For details call 
the Dodge Transmissioneer, your local Dodge distributor. 
Look for his name under “Power Transmission Equipment” 
in the classified phone directory. 

DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 


THE SYMBOL THAT CAME TO LIFE 


The man who walks into your factory 
wearing this symbol is the living em- 
bodiment of a service which gives you 
the correct answer to problems in effi- 
cient mechanical transmission of pow- 
er. He is the Dodge Transmissioneer. 


FOR YOUR NAME PLATE REQUIREMENTS, WRITE OUR SUBSIDIARY, 
ETCHING COMPANY OF AMERICA; 1520 MONTANA STREET, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 


VIRST tn WATR coo 


Many manufacturers find it hard to 
make things fit in a peacetime produc- 
tion scramble. But Nichols knows how to 
produce precision parts quickly and eco- 
nomically both in war and in peace. Its list 
of “firsts” during the war included such 
“impossible” production feats as fuel- 
injection pump parts for airplane engines, 
the lubricating-scavenging pumps for jet 
propulsion engines, and the first machine 
in the world for milling wind tunnel air- 
foils. In peace, its “firsts” included the 
development of the rayon pump, the 
lapping process on plastics, and devel- 
opment of methods for making the 
gerotor pump elements. 

How was Nichols able to do this?... 
by “Mass Precision”... the means by 
which, for 40 years, extremely compli- 
cated parts and assemblies have been 
mass produced with tolerances to 
“quarter-tenths” and surface finishes to 
“millionths”, on a strictly interchangeable 
basis... ata cost lower than usual mass 
production methods. Our new booklet 
“Mass Precision” shows what we've done 
for others... perhaps it will suggest 
what we can do for you. Write for your 
copy today. 


W. H. NICHOLS COMPANY 
48 Woerd Ave., Waltham 54, Mass. 


‘Accu loft 


Me 


| Labor Statistics studies of existing ang 


PRECISION ENGINEERING AND MANUFACTURING FACILITIES FOR MASS PRODUCTION 


PEE Ae ek Se OR ee ae 
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discontinued annual wage plans; (2 
work being done with sane 20 cox 
panies that are cooperating with th 
committee; (3) cost estimates; and (4 
relationship between wage guarantee 
and other government programs. 

BLS turned up 300 guaranteed wag 
plans, examined in detail 50 of the 
found the mortality rate to be near one 
fourth or one-third, rather than the one 
half reported by the N.I.C.B. survey. — 

Cost estimates will be very crudé 
most of the data being culled from 
Social Security Board and Railroad Re¥ 
tirement Board records. 

e Need for Incentive?—As to the re 
tionship between wage guarantees a 
other government programs, the. repo 
will go into the questions involved b 
won’t produce any answers. One illumi 
nating discovery i? the committee i 
that only six states have enacted legis 

tion taking advantage of a social securi 
act provision allowing unemployme 
compensation tax offsets for employe 
who guarantee the equivalent of 
hours a week work for 40 weeks a 

and not a single employer in any 
these states has made use of this 
concession. 

This may be significant when 
government turns its attention to wh 
assistance or incentive should be gi 
to management to aid in the establis 
ment of guaranteed wage plans. 


HEALTH PROGRAM HALTED 


Last April the New York Car Wheel 
Co. in Buffalo amazed its local 
C.1.0.’s steelworkers union by grant 
ing a wage increase of 21¢ an howe i 
stead of the 184¢ asked (BW —Apr.1} 
’46,p73). The company reasoned that 
the gesture would pay off in improved 
labor-management relations. 

Last week a second innovation 
in New York Car Wheel’s labor pro4 
gram—company-financed medical exam 
inations planned to “revitalize” its 185 
employees—had brought what manage 
ment described as a strike and employ 
ees called a lockout. 

The company ordered the medical ex 
aminations on the theory that health 
employees are more efficient. The unio 
after examinations had been in progre 
for two days, suddenly instractel a 
employees to refuse further examin 
tions. Older workers and those unabl 
to meet arbitrary physical standard 
might be screened out of jobs, the unio 
complained. 

Indications were that the disput 
could have been avoided by prior agre 
ment on the examinations’ scope an 
consequences. But when the union 0 
jected to examinations, and manage 
ment told employees either to be ex 
amined or not to report for work, th 
entire force quit work and posted pickets 
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The 1-2-3 of 


paper work production 


Speed it . . . control it . . . save money on it— 

with Mimeograph brand die-impressed stencils... A single writing gives you as many copies as you 
need on the kinds of forms you want to use— 
that’s the big advantage Mimeograph brand die- 
impressed stencils give to paper work procedures, 


Your own ruled forms or headings are die-im- 
pressed into Mimeograph brand stencil sheets. 


y 4 Gi, ay | 

. WE we il sate . 

iblish4 ; Lene All your typists do is add the variable, fill-in 
Yj? * irk material by typewriter. 

ED zg 


Then the completed form and variable informa- 
tion are produced together in one operation on 


the Mimeograph brand duplicator. 


FREE Send for more information 
on Mimeograph brand die-im- 
pressed stencils—how they speed 
production, save money, and sim- 
plify control of paper work systems 
and procedures. 


It’s as simple and easy as that. You don’t . a a ela REE ee e 
‘ ast . B. Dick Company, Dept. R- 
have to wait for preprinted forms— or 720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois 


stock and enemy obsolescent forms. One Please send me a free copy of the new folder, 
proofreading is enough—for all copies are Mimeograph Die-Impressed eancile. 


identical. And all copies are easy to read, 
clear, black-and-white, non-smudging, non- 
fading. 

For complete details and the assistance 
of experts in factory paper work problems, 
write A. B. Dick Company, 720 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois. # 


KR Mimeograph brand duplicator 


MIMEOGRAPH is thé trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 
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COPYRIGHT 1946, A. 8. DICK COMPANY 
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Looking for ruggedness, maximum protec- 
tion and long life in that new fence you’re 
planning? Then, it will pay you to look into 
the FOUR big features exclusive with An- 
chor Chain Link Fence. Deep-Driven 
Anchors which hold the fence permanently 
erect and in line .. . Square Frame Gates, 
amazingly free from sagging and warping... 
U-Bar Line Posts and Square Terminal 
Posts, which increase strength and dura- 
bility. For detailed information, write for 
your copy of ANCHOR PROTECTIVE 
FENCES. Or have one of our fence engi- 
neers call. ANCHOR POST FENCE DI- 
VISION, Anchor Post Products, Inc., 6670 
Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Md. 


Cut costs and speed 
up service with a 
GLOBE Industrial 
Truck Service Lift. Raises truck to 
handy working level for easy access to 
all parts. Better inspection, service, 
lubrication—faster—at lower cost! Re- 
cesses level with floor, installs any- 
where. Investigate these savings — 
write today for Bulletin 14-M. 


GLOBE HOIST COMPANY 


Philadeiphia 18, Pa. Des Moines 6, towa 


LIFTS cad ELEVATORS 


Coal Prospect 


Lewis’ talks with federal 
officials may set up a target for 
other union leaders seeking in- 
dustrial wage increases. 


Possibilities of a soft coal strike 
and/or a new wage-increase pattern for 
major industries face the country as 
first-string negotiators—Interior Secre- 
tary J. A. Krug and United Mine Work- 
ers’ President John L. Lewis—take over 
the “discussion” of Lewis’ demand for 
changes in the government contract. 

The eighth major coal stoppage in 

three years could come immediately if 
Krug stuck to his previously announced 
position that the contract signed May 
21 was not reopenable and Lewis there- 
fore declared it to have been broken 
(thus voided) by the government. A 
strike could occur on Nov. 20 if Lewis 
is dissatisfied with the progress of 
negotiations and gives five-day notice 
of termination next Friday. 
e Repeat Performance—What wage in- 
crease might emerge from the negotia- 
tions and become a target for other 
unions to shoot beyond was not indi- 
cated at the early meetings between 
Navy Capt, N. H. Collisson, coal mines 
administrator, and Lewis’ lieutenants 
before Krug’s return to Washington. 

Repeating its performance of last 
March, when it was dealing with the 
private owners, the U.M.W. did not 
specify the increase it wants. But it was 


certain to ask for a shortening of the 
54-hour work-week (which includes 
travel time) with some compensating 
wage boost. 

e Possibilities—If Lewis wants, for a 45- 
hour week, the same $75.24 being earned 


for 54 hours, a 32¢ raise over the pres- 
ent $1.184 basic rate would be neces- 
sary. For a 40-hour week, the raise 
would have to be 584¢; for a 35-hour 
week, 964¢. (Time and a half is paid 
after seven hours a day and 35 hours a 
week.) 

The cost of living has risen about 
12% since May. This would mean a 
14¢ increase if living costs are used as 
a yardstick. 

U.M.W. economists estimate $2 a 
day more could be paid by cutting the 
work-week from six to five days, saving 
45¢ a ton in overtime. The average 
miner digs four and one-half tons of 
coal daily. 

e Effects Elsewhere—Final settlement 
is likely to be some compromise around 
an early raise of 15¢ to 20¢. If the 
government went any higher it would 
be difficult for C.I.O. unions to com- 
romise their demands of 26¢ in rub- 
er, 25¢ in oil refining, and 15¢ in 
textiles (page 86). The coal settlement 
will also have a bearing on the wage 
policy the C.1.0. adopts at its Atlantic 
City convention beginning Nov. 18. 

Latest Bureau of Labor Statistics fig- 

ures put the soft coal miners ahead of 


all other groups of workers except brok- 
erage employees, with average weekl 
earnings of $62.47 for an average wee 
of 42.4 hours. Brokerage workers aver- 
age 24¢ more a week. 


Since the early days of the New 

Deal, businessmen have become con- 
ditioned to almost all known types of 
statistical methodology emanating 
from Washington. Even so, there 
may be some surprise that the 
abstruse science of probabilities has 
now popped up in a routine decision 
of the National Labor Relations 
Board. 
e Contentions—One section of a 
complaint filed by C.I.0.’s United 
Electrical, Radio & Machine Work- 
ers against Harold W. Baker Co. of 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., charged that the 
firing or demotion of seven workers 
was discriminatory, in that the seven 
—who were the only ones fired—all 
attended an eight-man union meet- 
ing the day before. At the time, the 
plant had a total of 85 workers. 

The company asserted that the 
men had been fired (or demoted) for 
cause, and that it was pure coinci- 


That Settles It, Probably 


dence that the blow fell on seven 
of the eight who were present at the 
meeting. 

e Decision—NLRB upheld the un- 
ion contention, saying: “The mathe- 
matical possibility that the selec- 
tion of the seven bore no relation- 
ship . . . to their common interest 
in the union . . . but resulted rather 
from the operation of chance is ex- 
ceedingly remote. 

“On the basis of pure chance... 
the possibility of selecting in a plant 
of 85... seven of the eight em- 
ployees who had attended a union 
meeting, and no others, is compar- 
able to that of a blindfolded person 
selecting at random seven blue mar- 
bles in succession from a bowl con- 
taining 85 marbles of which 77 are 
white and eight are blue. The 
mathematical possibility of such 
selection . . . would be one chance 


in 616,980,915.” 
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Because of photo 


HIS FOSSIL was big... and fragile... 
and far away. Yet here it is... intact... 


because of photography’s mobility. 


Mobility: isn’t this a characteristic of pho- 
tography that today’s fast-moving business 
and industry could make good use of? In- 
deed it is. And here are some of the ways 
leading executives are using it. They're util- 
izing... 

Photographic illustrations . . . to bring product 
and prospect face to face. : 

Recordak . . . to transport condensed copies of 
documents to branch offices. 


2.2 


Or 


Kodak — 


r Pe 


aphy’s mobility... 


Photo Layout . . . to move layouts and drawings 
from drafting board to metal faster, more 
accurately, 

Record photography . . . to bring accident scenes 
into the courtroom, 


Motion pictures and slide films . . . to abolish the 
distance between manufacturers and markets. 


Radiography . . . to bring subsurface conditions 
up where they can be seen. 


In our booklet, “Functional Photography,” you'll 
find other ways photography can be helpful . . . 
because of its mobility. Write for your free copy. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Functional Photography is advancing business and industrial technics 


' 


Fore TRUCKS last longer. The average age of a/l/ 
Ford Trucks now on the road is nearly 9 years! 7 out 
of 11 Ford Trucks built since 1928 are still on the job! 
That’s a long-life record equaled only by the costliest 
makes, according to latest official figures. Today, you 
get even more in the great new Ford Trucks—32 impor- 
tant engineering advancements for more economy, better 
performance, even longer life! There’s a Ford Truck for 
your job... more than 100 body-chassis combinations 
... 7 wheelbases ... 2 great engines. Your friendly Ford 
Dealer has a!! the facts. See him today! 
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MORE FORD TRUCKS IN USE TODAY THAN ANY OTHER MAKE! 


— a oe 


ONLY FORD TRUCKS GIVE YOU ALL 
THESE LONG-LIFE FEATURES! 


Your choice of two great engines—the 
100-H.P. V-8 or the 90-H.P. Six. Extra- 
strength, double-rail frames on heavy 
duty models . . . big brakes with cast 
braking surfaces, groove-sealed for 
weather protection . . . heat-treated forged 
alloy steel front axle . . . all-steel welded 
safety cab .. . valve springs shot-blasted 
and rust-proofed for endurance . . . unit 
valve assemblies with precision-set 


clearances . . . axle pinions straddle- 
mounted . . . cushion-mounted tubular- 
core radiator. 
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Whatever the effects on domestic policy of the shift to a Republican- 
dominated Congress, there will be no radical change in foreign policy. 


Secretary James F. Byrnes will remain at the helm in the State Dept., 
and major policies—both political and economic—will continue to be made 


en a bipartisan basis. 


e 
This means that the election will make no noticeable change in the posi- 
tion of the U. S. delegation in U. N. conferences now under way. 
Byrnes forced the showdown with Henry A. Wallace and the go- 
easy-with-Russia. segment of the Democratic Party more than a menth ago. 
Since the Byrnes position was solidly supported by Senator Vandenberg, 
Republican representative in the State Dept.’s bipartisan advisory council, 
the vigorous Russian policy adopted by Washington during the final sessions 
of the Paris conference can be expected to continue (BW—Oct.5'46,p111). 


os 

Even in the field of tariff negotiations, Republican leaders have indi- 
cated that they recognize the need for a generous flow of imports if foreign 
nations are to earn the dollars to pay for the present heavy export of U. S. 
equipment required for reconstruction. 

Nevertheless, this country’s negotiators at the present preliminary trade 
conference in London and at the full-dress International Trade Organization 
meeting next spring will work at a disadvantage until they are able to prove 
that the new Congress will permit the tariff concessions promised in return 
for a drastic curtailment of world trade restrictions. 


Present plans of U. S. military control authorities for reviving Japanese 


trade may, however, be affected by the political shift_in Washington. 


The encouragement of Japanese textile output has already brought a 
protest from U.S. producers, some of whose emergency wartime exports are 
now curtailed. 

And the report that Japanese Christmas tree lights would be imported 
in time for the holiday trade worries U. S. electric bulb manufacturers. 

These two cases offer a test of the extent to which a Republican Con- 
gress will support continuation of the reciprocal trade program, on which— 
incidentally—the bipartisan-approved ITO is based. 


First signs of Soviet willingness to support plans for the early unifica- 
tion of Germany should not be viewed too optimistically. 


Moscow’s policy—at least for the present—is dominated by Russia’s 
desperate need for all kinds of supplies. 

Initially the Kremlin obviously believed that the U.S.S.R. could get the 
largest flow of reparations if it worked the Soviet Zone according to its own 
drastic standards of production and delivery. 

Dwindling success of this scheme accounts for the recently expressed 
willingness to cooperate in the economic unification of Germany. 

If some plan ultimately goes through, it will be due to the fact that 
Moscow believes it can get more reparations out of a unified Germany in the 
next five years than it can extract by operating alone in its own zone. 

e 


Japanese reparations will come into the limelight in a few weeks. 
President Truman now has on his desk the long-delayed report of Edwin 


THE INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK Continued) 
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W. Pauley and his staff and is expected to make it public this month. 

In contrast with the recommendations made less than a year ago fol- 
lowing a brief survey, the present report is said to call’ for: 

(1) Ultimate removal of Japanese heavy industries that have a war 
potential, but utilization of their facilities, under rigid military government 
control, until their final allocation is determined. 

(2) Retention of the whole of the country’s light metals industry (in 
sharp contrast with initial recommendations). 

(3) Retention and immediate operation of the rayon industry (despite 


protests from the Chinese, who hoped to move the industry to the mainland). 
a 


Don’t overestimate the immediate effects on business of the new com- 
mercial treaty with China. 


While it provides a starting point for negotiation of a detailed working 
agreement between the two countries, present conditions in China are too 
unstable to be corrected over night. 

Chiang Kai-shek’s hold over even the territory nominally under his 
control is tenuous. 

Overland transport is chaotic, and disorder still prevails in most ports. 

However, Washington's initiative in stabilizing its relations with China 
should bring similar constructive moves by Britain and France. Agreements 
with these countries admittedly may develop more slowly because of their 
reluctance to abandon traditional extraterritorial privileges. 

This week's air pact with the Philippines should be followed soon by an 
agreement with China. 


The latter country has neither a national aeronautical control board nor 
a country-wide aviation code. 

Both will almost certainly have to be created before Nanking can sign a 
deal with the U. S. negotiators. 

The fact that discussions are progressing indicates that the Chinese 
will probably adopt a code and control board plan from the West. 

e 

Following the Labor government’s recent appeal to British workers to 
increase their output, officials are now reported to be ready with a schedule 
of production targets for all industries. 


These will be announced as a preliminary to any government commit- 

ment on introduction of the 40-hour week. 
& 

Britain’s schedule for nationalization of industry over the next few 
months has just been announced. ; 

When Parliament convenes on Nov. 12 it will be requested to pass legis- 
lation to nationalize (1) transport, and (2) electric power. 

Transport, according to Labor government definition, covers railroads, 
long-distance trucking, the country’s docks system, and the canal carriers. 

A tribunal will be created to handle compensation to private owners. 

While the electric power industry is to be nationalized, gas producers 
and distributors are not to be included in the present move. 

The steel industry has definitely won a reprieve and will continue under 
private ownership but with closer regulation by the government. 

Labor officials have told Business Week that the government may handle 
the steel situation by buying gradually into the industry until effective con- 
trol is secured. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Nov. 9, 1946, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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BUSINESS ABROAD 


U. S. Pushes Interzone Trade 


Merging of German economic activities in American- 
British occupation areas is priority goal of military government. 
Joint agreement for wool textile industry reveals many difficulties. 


BERLIN—Occupation officials con- 
cerned with the German economy are 
anxiously watching developments at the 
renewed conference of Big Four foreign 
ministers in New York this week. 

It is clear now that Secretary James 

F. Byrnes is determined if possible to 
push a peace treaty for Germany ahead 
of all other business. 
e Hopes and Obstacles—To strengthen 
Byrnes’ position in the New York nego- 
tiations, Washington has issued a stream 
of orders to U.S. military government 
officials in Germany demanding that 
they rush as rapidly as possible a merg- 
ing of the economic activities of the 
U.S. and British occupation zones. 
Hope is that a revival of business activity 
in western Germany will both stimulate 
trade with neighboring countries and 
tempt the Russians to fall into line. 

Actually, a quick survey of the situa- 

tion from Berlin indicates how many 
problems remain to be solved if an effec- 
tive operating pattern is to be established 
even between the U.S. and British 
zones. 
e First Sample—Many of these difficul- 
ties have appeared in the U.S.-British 
plan to revive the wool textile industry 
in the U.S. zone. Scheduled to be put 
into operation this month, the plan has 
been developed only after weeks of 
negotiation. 

As reported to Business Week, it calls 
for delivery by the British to German 
textile mills in the U.S. zone of 8,000 
tons of wool, grease basis, which would 
equal about 4,000 tons of wool scoured. 
It is estimated that this amount would 
supply woolen and worsted capacity in 
the U.S. zone for from three to six 
months, perhaps longer, depending on 
the types of cloth turned out and, more 
important, the amount of coal available 
for power. 

e U.S. zone’s capacity for woolen 
and worsted output is placed at between 
12,000 tons and 15,000 tons of scoured 
wool annually. 

e Distribution—It was tentatively de- 
cided at the September meeting that 
25% of the manufactured goods be ex- 
ported to such countries as Holland, 
Belgium, Denmark,. Sweden, and Fin- 
land, the rest to be divided-equally be- 
tween the British and Americans. The 
export would be useful in building up 
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Germany’s foreign exchange and at the 
same time would lighten the burden of 
occupation costs. 

Differences of opinion have devel- 
oped with the British regarding the 
exact percentages of distribution, 
especially the portion intended for ex- 
port. In the final agreement this may be 
somewhat higher or lower than the 25% 
tentatively set. 

e Payment—Another question which is 
still up in the air is the method of pay- 
ing for the British wool. U.S. repre- 
sentatives favor payment in marks, with 
the British using the same medium for 


the purchase of their share of the man. 
ufactured product. 

The British would prefer to have the 

U.S. zone pay for the wool by turning 
over to them a portion of its share of 
the manufactured product. 
@ Raw Materials There would be no 
trouble in getting sufficient wool to fill 
to capacity German mills in the U.S. 
zone, Several countries are interested in 
supplying wool, getting payment on the 
barter system. The big handicap at pres- 
ent is lack of coal. 

In the 30 years prior to the war, con- 
sumption by. German woolen and 
worsted mills averaged ten times the 
domestic supply of wool, the rest being 
imported. In 1935, for example, Ger- 
many used 166,000 tons of wool, 
scoured basis, of which its whole domes- 
tic clip yielded only 17,000 tons. 

e Outlook—A dozen other industries 
are being surveyed with the idea of set- 
ting up similar working agreements 
with the British. But the complications 
raised by the wool textile deal leave 
most military government officials 


doubtful that much will be accom- 
plished except over a long period. 


FERTILIZER FOR ECONOMIC GROWTH 


At Keelung, Formosa, UNRRA fertilizer is unloaded—to build up war- 
depleted crops for nearby China. To produce food, important to its export 
economy, the island uses 300,000 tons of chemical fertilizer yearly, most of it 
imported. In the 1930’s, Japan-dominated Formosa boasted overseas trade a 
third as large as China’s (excluding Manchuria): 1939 exports—chiefly sugar, 
rice, bananas—come to $175 million; imports—fertilizer, textiles, heavy goods 
—to $120 million. Now, despite war damage, it offers wide investment possi- 
bilities, provided the new Chinese government can maintain an orderly 


economy—along lines developed by the Japanese but without their ideology. 


Roads for India 


Government takes charge 
of country’s highways as part 
of big industrialization program. 
Australian equipment ordered. 


NEW DELHI-—India, where the 
traveler sees almost everything in the 
way of primitive roads and road-building 
equipment, is about to embark on a 
national highway system. 

Starting in April, 1947, the central 
government, as a part of India’s vast 
plan to industrialize the country along 
modern western lines, will take over 
the responsibility for maintaining ap- 
proximately 18,000 miles of roads—15,- 
000 in British India, and 3,000 in the 
native states. 

e Uniformity Sought—This national 
network will comprise the most im- 
portant interprovince and _ transcon- 


tinental roads. A standard system of 
design and maintenance will insure 
uniform width and surfacing. No tolls 


THEY COULDN'T WAIT 


Unable to buy standard U. S. tractors 
in quantity, Progreso Industrial de 
Mexico, S. A., an organization of 
Mexican businessmen, is having its 
own built to specifications—in the 
U.S. Anticipating shortages, Pro- 
greso began paper work on the tractor 
five years ago; design plans were 
drawn up so that replacement parts 
might be obtained through Ford parts 
distributors in Central America. The 
units, fitted with 9-hp. engines, are be- 
ing produced in Los Angeles by Hawk- 
ins Engineering Co., most of the parts 
being supplied by subcontractors. 
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will be charged except for use of ex- 
tremely expensive construction such as 
large bridges, where small charges may 
be levied to help defray the cost. 

Although the central government’s 

liability for the highways does not be- 
gin until next year, it already has begun 
mustering its forces for the job. Re- 
cent arrival of the first shipment of 
maintenance equipment brought ten 
kerosene-powered 8/9-ton road rollers 
built in Australia. India, which is short 
of modern road-building machinery, has 
contracted for several hundred of the 
rollers at a total cost estimated at more 
than $1,700,000. 
e Fordson Engines—The new rollers are 
powered with 28.5-hp. Fordson engines 
and are said to be powerful enough to 
mount a one-in-five grade. They have 
a power takeoff at the rear for driving 
concrete mixers, pumps, and other aux- 
iliary apparatus. 

Delivery of the shipment was hailed 
by the Australian Trade Commissioner 
in India, H. R. Gollan, as evidence of 
the speed with which Australian firms 
are prepared to fill orders for industrial 
equipment. He pointed out that the 
order was stented in December, 1945, 
and work on the design of the rollers 
was not begun until January. Except for 
shipping delays, he said, the first de- 
livery would have been made earlier. 


TRADE DISPUTE ENDS 


BUENOS AIRES—On the eve of an- 
nouncement of the Argentine Five-Year 
Plan, a trade mission in Rio de Janeiro 
concluded a five-year trade agreement 
with the Brazilian government. 

Coming after months of haggling— 
with Brazil trying to hold out for larger 

tain shipments and the*Argentine seek- 
ing larger rubber imports—the agree- 
ment is notable for the terms which 
settle the points of dispute. 

Argentina will ship 100,000 tons of 
wheat a month starting in January, 
1947, although Brazil sought to get 200,- 
000 tons monthly. Brazil will ship 
5,000 truck tires before the end of the 
year, and in 1947 will deliver 40,000 
truck and 40,000 passenger car tires to 
the Argentine. In addition, Brazil will 
ship 3,600 tons of raw rubber by the end 
of next July, and 5,000 tons annually 
during the period 1948-51. Argentina 
will also get 60,000,000 meters of cot- 
ton textiles in 1947, 80,000,000 meters 
in 1948, and 100,000,000 meters in the 
three following years. 

The agreement also provides for Bra- 
zilian deliveries of pig iron, lumber, and 
glass. 


STANDARDS FOR INDIA 


BOMBAY-The government of India 
has decided to create an Indian Stand- 
ards Institution, with headquarters in 


Three-in-One Trader 


A new trend is developing in 

the import-export field with the 
first flight of an Air Trading Corp. 
plane to Bogota, Colombia. 
While nonscheduled air freight 
companies are seeking cargo con- 
tracts, the New York company 
has become variously importer, 
exporter, and carrier of its own 
goods. 
e A. T. C. buys the merchandise 
and flies it to the foreign country, 
where it is sold by the company 
and the money reinvested in a 
cargo suitable for sale in the 
United States. By carrying only 
its own goods, the company 
avoids the headaches which are 
currently besetting nonscheduled 
and charter airline operators (BW 
—Nov.2’46,p37). 

Flights of perishable foods to 
Newfoundland and return cargoes 
of blueberries provided a success- 
ful operation during the summer, 
but winter weather has caused 
A. T. C. to look south. The com- 
pany plans to investigate Latin 
American markets extensively in 
the near future. 

e A. T. C. hopes to profit by buy- 
ing from American factories and 
selling directly to South Ameri- 
can retailers, thus absorbing all 
middleman profits. Letters of 
credit will not be used; the com- 
pany will attempt to bypass the 
currency exchange problem 
through immediate purchase of 
foreign goods to carry to the U.S. 


New Delhi, to evolve national standards 
for structures, commodities, materials, 
and operations, and to promote stand- 
ardization, quality control, and simpli- 
fication in industry and commerce. 

The institution will be headed by a 

ove¢mnment representative from the 

ept. of Industries & Supplies, and will 
have a council of 64 representatives 
from other government departments, 
provinces, Indian States, research insti- 
tutions, chambers of commerce, and 
other bodies. 

It will be financed by government 
grants and by contributions from in- 
terested agencies. 

The institution will be divided into 
five sections: engineering, building, 
chemicals, textiles, and food and agri- 
cultural products. 

Its establishment is intended to raise 
the standard of Indian products to the 
level of other industrial countries, since 
it is recognized that marketability of any 
product depends on both the intrinsic 
worth of the commodity and the con- 
sumer’s confidence in the specifications. 
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QUALITY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
FROM MORE THAN 
2300 WHOLESALE SUPPLY POINTS 


One Purchase Agreement — sets up centralized 
efficient control for the purchase of quality lubri- 
cants and fuels for a// your plants, wherever 
located... 


The Texas Company 


One Purchase Agreement 


setves all your plants...wherever located! 


Insuring your plants the benefits of product 
uniformity and so, uniformity of performance 
and fu!! operating economies, plus. . . 


The services of skilled Texaco Lubrication 
Engineers to cooperate in increasing output, 


‘feducing costs. 


Telephone the nearest of Texaco’s more than 
2300 wholesale supply points or write to The 
Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 
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CANADA 


Decontrol Slowup 


Ottawa waits to see what 
happens to U. S. prices before 
relaxing own controls. Wheat 
growers resent restrictions. 


OTTAWA-—Price policy in Canada, 
following the accelerated decontrol 
movement in the United States, has 
now been pretty well settled. Broadly 
speaking, Ottawa will slow up on de- 
control while prices indulge in their 
first upward ai from decontrol in the 
United States, and then speed up as 
American prices settle back. 

This policy is based on the notion 

that the American economy is cer- 
tainly due for a slowup within the next 
six months. Price reactions to decon- 
trol south of the border are being 
closely watched. The idea is to try to 
keep the Canadian price level some- 
what under the American in order to 
avoid too sharp a slump in the Domin- 
ion when American prices level off. 
e Election Trouble—A clew to this gen- 
eral aim came when Agriculture Min- 
ister James Gardiner backtracked on 
his earlier hint that the 30¢ differential 
between export and domestic wheat 
prices would be wiped out. 

Gardiner was campaigning in a by- 
election in the prairie wheat growing 
constituency of Portage La Prairie, 
where he ran into wheat grower resent- 
ment at (1) the low-price, long-term 
wheat contract with England, and (2) 
low domestic prices for wheat, which 
restrict farm income. 
ePrice Structure—The government 
wheat board buys wheat from farmers 
at $1.35 a bushel and sells to millers 
at 77%¢, the 1941 basic price. Thus it 
pays a substantial subsidy to hold bread 
prices to a general 10¢ level for a 
standard loaf. 

The export price under the British 
contract is $1.55, but the price struc- 
ture is further complicated by the fact 
that the nominal domestic selling price 
is $1.25, and that 10¢ of the farmer’s 
initial price of $1.35 comes out of 
anticipated returns from export sales. 

The involved character of the wheat 
price setup, coupled with the fact the 
Canadian grower knows he gets less for 
his wheat than the American farmer, 
made it tough sledding for Gardiner, 
and in the election the government can- 
didate was defeated. 

e Public Explanation—Back in Ottawa, 
however, the cabinet took a new look at 
the price situation and decided it was 
too soon to let bread prices go up in 


the interests of pleasing the farmers. 

Instead, the. government requested 
Donald Gordon, chairman of the War- 
time Prices & Trade Board, to explain 
to the public the facts of price control. 
Gordon, who did a lot of talking during 
the war and is rated as the top sales- 
man of control, began a series of five 
radio talks last week. 

His view was that the public has a 
choice between “controlled readjust- 
ment” and “uncontrolled readjust- 
ment.” He said prices are going up 
and are bound to go up more, but de- 
clared that if controls are removed now, 
there will be an immediate and drastic 
increase in the cost of necessities which 
the proponents of abrupt decontrol 
overlook. 


U.K.’sBreadbasket 


Britain’s war-developed 
dependence on Canada for food 
imports is continuing. Long-term 
contracts please farmers. 


TORONTO-The important place 
Canada gained as a food supplier for 
Great Britain during the war years is 
being retained in the first postwar year, 
according to figures just released by the 
Dept. of Trade & Commerce at Ottawa. 

And the most encouraging factor in 

the situation for the Canadian farmer 
is the fact that much of this trade is 
continuing on the same kind of long- 
term contract on which it was estab- 
lished during the war. 
e A Pair of Records—Britain this year is 
buying 87% of its wheat and flour im- 
ports from Canada—with purchases in 
the first six months two and one-half 
times the prewar rate. 

Egg exports to Britain are flowing at 
peak Seeks, with egg powder giving way 
to shell eggs. While prewar purchases 
averaged only 1,400,000 doz. a year, the 
British are now buying at the rate of 
nearly 4,000,000 doz. a month. What is 
believed to be a record single shipment 
of shell eggs—3,900,000 doz.—left Van- 
couver in a refrigerator ship a week ago, 
timed to reach London for the Christ- 
mas trade. pice 

For this year and 1947, the Domin- 
ion has contracted to supply Britain 
with 86,100,000 doz. cas, of which 
roughly two-thirds will be fresh, the 
remainder sugar-dried. Export prices are 
up from 24¢ a doz. in 1941 to 38¢ this 
year, and 39¢ for 1947. 
eNo Troops to Feed—While total 
bacon exports are down from the time 
when a part of the shipments was ear- 
marked for Canadian troops in Europe, 
overseas deliveries are still nearly double 
the prewar level. Contracts with Lon- 
don call for the delivery of 350,000,000 
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Railway Plans Hotel 


OTTAWA-First addition to 
be made to Canada’s two systems 
of railway-owned hotels since the 
war will be a combined hotel and 
office building to be built by 
Canadian National Railways on 
the site of its Central Station in 
Montreal. Construction will begin 
as soon as materials are available. 

The building, in addition to 
providing a new head office for 
the government-owned railway 
whose offices are now scattered in 
several buildings, will provide a 
permanent home for the Provi- 
sional International Civil Aviation 
pin eye now quartered in 
cramped space in the uptown 
Dominion Square Building. 

It will deo be designed to serve 


airlines with rental space for book- 
ing offices, terminal, and’ other 
facilities, making in effect an avia- 
tion center for the city. 

Up to now Montreal has been 
the only important Canadian city 
without a railway hotel. It has a 
number of large privately owned 
hotels but is currently short of 
hotel accommodations. Before the 
railway decided to build, Hotels 
Statler, Inc., dickered for a lease 
on the railway site. 


Ib. of bacon in 1947, and 400,000,000 
in 1948. 
Under an agreement with the fish 


committee of the International Emer- 
gency Food Council, Canada is ship- 
ping to Britain 71,500,000 Ib. of its 
canned fish pack of 165,000,000 Ib. in 
the fiscal year endin June 30, 1947. 
Britain gets mainly salmon and herring, 
whi’ the U.S., which is allocated 
3,500,000 Ib. of the Canadian pack, 
will receive mainly lobster, kippered 
snacks, and fish pastes. 
¢ Other Foods—In other food lines, 
Canada is reaching for a bigger share 
of the British market, though few long- 
term deals yet cover the business. 
Nearly 3,000,000 bu. of apples are 
already he cary for Britain, about one- 
third to go from Nova Scotia in barrels 
and the remainder from British Colum- 
}bia in boxes. (About 2,300,000 bu. from 
this year’s record crop are being shipped 
to the U.S.) 
¢ Blue-Bloods—Cattle, hog, and poultry 
taisers are elated over one new foreign 
trade angle that has developed. British 
farmers have turned to Canada for 
breedin ng stock this year and, after plac- 
ing orders for $500,000 of breeding 
stock, have announced that they will be 
listed in the British Herd Book which, 
until now, has been closed to cattle 
from North America. 
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PLAN PRODUCTS MADE WITH 


VIOLITE 


LUMINESCENT PIGMENTS 


THESE Fivorescent and Phosphorescent 
Pigments, when added to plastic molding 
powder, result ir. plastics that glow in the 
dark, Hundreds of products...dials, knobs, 
signs, markers, tools, radios, toys, novelties, 
etc.... have shown tremendous sales in- 
creases when made with VIOLITE. Send for 
complete information today. 


every esta costs §.0013 


Dalmotron saves steps! 


In busy, small offices, shops, stores, in the home 
or apartment, on the farm—wherever paging or 
intercommunication is necessary, the new All 
Master DALMOTRON will pay for itself. 
NO DIALING e NO FUSS « INSTANTANEOUS 
. LOW FIRST COST « LOW INSTALLATION COST 
Write Dept. BW for free literature. 


DALMO VICTOR, San Carlos, California. 
Distributors and dealers located in principal cities. 
“See the DALMOTRON demonstrated” 


ARRIVING EARLY NOVEMBER 


Inventor of 
BALL ACTUATED SCREW AND NUT 
for steering Ded designs 
all power screws an 
Features: High efficiency short transfer paths for 
lis (tangential and curved in true view). Sim 
. Ne exterior tubes with “normal” nut 
wall thickness. 
lf INTERESTED in license, write: 
ALFRED P. HILL 
Box 522, Business Week 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N, Y. 
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Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial ...... 147.4 137.8 141.0 163.0 
IER 48.8 44.1 44.1 62.4 
RT 200eces 79.9 72.8. 72.7 814 
Bonds 
Industrial ...... 122.5 122.3 122.1 122.5 
Railroad ....... 113.1 412.5 112.2 116.1 
Os stndae i 113.9 112.2 114.3 116.2 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 


No “Election Bull Market” 


The opening of the New York Stock 
Exchange on Wednesday of this week 
saw many stock market participants 
rather feverishly bidding for stocks in 
their anxiety to be in a position to 
cash in later on Tuesday’s nationwide 
Republican landslide. 

Particularly sought after were shares 
in the utility, steel, and automotive 
groups. Chrysler, for example, opened 
at a price almost $2 above its Monday 
close, U. S. Steel was $1.50 higher. 
Many large “percentage profit” gains 
were noticeable among the low-price 
utilities. And the Big Board’s open- 
ing moments revealed an above-average 
number of big blocks of stock changing 
hands. 

e Too Optimistic—These buyers, how- 
ever, overlooked several important facts. 
For one thing, just before the election 
the stock market had enjoyed for five 
straight days rising prices which had 
produced sufficient gains to counter- 
balance over 25% of the current bear 
market’s loss to date. The wave of 


profit-taking seen in the last hour of 
trading on Monday, also, indicated that 
many who had earlier decided to dis- 
count a Republican victory intended 
to waste no time taking their profits. 
And many Wall Street market techni- 
cians had been warning their clients 
that an advance of prices into the range 
reached early Monday might bring on 
much selling. 

As a result, the more conservatively 


minded Wall Streeter wasn’t at all sur- 
prised to see Wednesday’s celebration 
of the election trend quickly turn sour. 
e Selling Wave—Almost from the start 
of the session, in fact, it was evident 
that intermingled with the mass of new 
buying orders reaching the Big Board 
were many profit-taking sales. Once the 
election-inspired buying had run its 
course, profit-taking operations increased 
measurably, and there were few subse- 
a tallies to interrupt the slide to 
sharply lower price levels. 

As a result, Wednesday turned out to 
be one of the most discouraging days 
the Big Board has experienced this fall. 
Transactions shot up to 2,000,000 
shares, and a late tape was witnessed on 
the downside in the final hour of trad- 
ing. When the barrage of selling orders 
was ended by the closing gong, almost 
80% of the 1,051 issues traded dis- 
closed minus signs, and 13 more new 
1946 lows had been registered. 

e No Effect on the Near-Term—Obvi- 
ously, Wall Street didn’t relish seeing a 
Republican victory of such magnitude 
greeted by the sight of drastically lower 
prices. However, while the general feel- 
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ing in the area is that the long-term 
outlook has been improved by election 
returns, few Streeters believe that the 
G.O.P. sweep has changed the unfavor- 
able near-term factors which, in recent 
months, have been bothering the mar- 
ket. 

Whether Wednesday’s sell-off pre- 
sages another try at penetrating the 
earlier bear-market lows remains to be 
seen. However, there appears little 
doubt that there is still considerable 
ane overhanging the market. 

is may not necessarily mean another 
prompt testing of the lows such as that 
seen last week. But it does militate 
against any immediate sharp advance 
above present price levels. To be con- 
sidered, also, is tax-loss selling from 
here until the year’s end. 


A Current Favorite 


As industries go, the office equip- 
ment trade isn’t very old. It has really 
acquired national prominence only in 
the last quarter-century. Neither is it 
particularly large. Even now not much 
over $300,000,000 of capital is invested 
im the field. In 1939, its output ac- 
counted for less than 0.3% of the dol- 
lar value of all domestic manufactures. 
 Diversification—Typewriters have al- 
ways represented the trade’s largest pro- 
duction item. As a whole, sted 
the group is no longer as dependent as 
it once was on that segment of out- 
put. Other items in its ever-widening 
line of office equipment have gradu- 
ally grown to be just as important sales 
and profit producers. 

Take, for example, such multi-pur- 
pose office appliances as _ typewriter- 
bookkeeping-billing and _listing-adding- 
bookkeeping machines. Normally made 
to order for a particular job, these units 
not only provide higher initial profit- 
margins than mass-produced writ- 
ers and adding machines, but also offer 
large subsequent profits via parts sales 
and servicing contracts. 


_ @ Impact of War—Obviously the war, 


with its huge volume of government- 
required statistics from business, greatly 


stimulated the demand for time-saving 
office equipment. As a result, by 1941 
six leading units in the trade could 
actually boast of some $29,300,000 of 
profits, compared with a 1939 joint net 
of only $18,300,000. 

However, war likewise generated re- 

strictions on the production of office 
equipment for civilians and sent tax 
rates soaring. Thus, while the trade 
was kept busy in the 1942-45 period 
with government orders for its regular 
goods and for munitions, those years 
proved no bonanza. 
e The Result—Since V-J Day the in- 
dustry has had to cope with recon- 
version troubles and material shortages, 
and has had to retool, build up inven- 
tories, and retrain labor. 

Nevertheless, by last May shipments 
on an annual basis were running some 
34% above 1941, the industry's best 
prewar year. Total 1946 sales may beat 
the 1941 record by as much as 30%. 
e The 1946 Record—Earnings in early 
1946 proved a bit spotty. Three lead- 
ing units, for example, could boast of 
first-half profits some 70% larger than 
a year earlier, while two others, hit 
more sharply by reconversion difficul- 
ties, saw their net drop off as much as 
62%. 

‘The rising trend in postwar wage 
rates has been one unfavorable earn- 
ings factor. Wages normally comprise 
40% to 80% of operating expenses of 
the trade’s members, and 1946 has seen 
them running 40% to 50% above pre- 
war levels. 

However, the industry has by now 

been able to offset much of 1946’s 
higher wage and material costs through 
one or more increases in selling prices. 
It is also benefiting greatly from the 
absence of renegotiation proceedings 
and the excess-profits tax levy this year, 
and some shaving of present production 
costs is expected when its labor force 
becomes better trained. 
e The Market’s Appraisal—In fact, the 
office equipment shares for some time 
have been considered by many as one 
of the more attractive stock market pur- 
chases for longer-term holding, a situa- 
tion probably largely accounting for 
that group’s somewhat better-than-aver- 
age resistance to recent bear market 
influences (chart). 

As Wall. Streeters see the outlook 
now, the industry faces at least three 
years of substantial business due to the 
pent-up demand for its products, both 
in this country and abroad. They 
expect the long-sustained high operat- 
ing levels that will be needed to re- 
duce this demand to “normal” propor- 
tions to widen profit margins sharply. 
And they are confident that much of 
tomorrow’s higher earnings will be paid 
out in dividends since the industry cur- 
rently enjoys a strong working capital 
position. 
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e@ Where mirror-like inside 
finishes are mechanically de- 
sirable this tubing has many 
uses. And it is used in many 
processes to guard against prod- 
uct contamination and carry-overs 
from one process to another. 


Whatever your Stainless Tubing 
problem, it will pay to turn the 
matter over to Carpenter. We 
pioneered the development of 
Polished Inside and other grades 
of Stainless Tubing, have had 
years of experience that is yours 
for the asking. 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY 
Welded Alloy Tube Division 
Kentlworth, New Jersey 
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FRUITS OF A FOOLISH WAGE POLICY 


Just over a year ago, under the title “Where Uniform- 
ity Is A Mirage,” we devoted this space to a discussion 
of the enormous variations from industry to industry 
in wartime wage movements and their significance. In 
the course of this discussion (BW—Oct.27’45,p124), we 
deplored “the strong inclination in Washington to plunk 
for a uniform wage increase in an effort to resolve current 
labor troubles.” 

Wartime increases in straight-time hourly earnings, it 
was noted, had ranged all the way from 13% in the malt 
liquor industry to 94% in women’s clothing; those in 
weekly hours from 0 to 36%; those in weekly pay from 
23% to 121%; while labor costs had ranged from 2.5% 
to 65.2% of the value of sales of the different industries 
tabulated (BW—Oct.27'45,p106). In the light of varia- 
tions such as these, we con- 
cluded that “any wage-price pol- 


Many of the industries with the biggest increases in 
wages since 1941—clothing, textiles, shoes—have contrib- 
uted substantially to the rise in the cost of living. Work- 
ers in other industries where the increases have been 
smaller—autos, oil, steel, coal, meat packing—are now at 
the forefront of a drive in which the unions are pressing 
demands for new wage advances to meet the higher cost } 
of living. 

In almost all cases the wage increases received since 
1941 exceed the rise in the cost of living over the same | 
period, as measured by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
index. But, even so, pressure for wage increases is gen- 
erated by the current rise in the cost of living, partic- 
ularly among those workers who have not been leading 
the wage increase parade. This pressure, if successful in 
producing a general upward 
wage movement, will largely 


icy which does not respect the 
striking idiosyncracies of various 
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eliminate what would otherwise 
be excellent prospects for a de- 
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lines of American industry will 
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cline in the cost of living rel- 


be so superficial that it may 
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atively soon (BW —Oct.26'46, 


complicate rather than cure the 


p120). 
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economic ills to which it is ad- 3 
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e Thus it is manifest that the 
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economic situation which had 


creases. ‘The figure most re- 
membered is the 184¢ which 
President Truman prescribed in 
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lack of uniformity as a domi- 
nant characteristic has truly 
served “to complicate rather 


the steel wage controversy. Al- 
though Administration fact- 
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finding boards tailored the 


than cure our economic ills.” It 
has given an essentially destruc- 
tive spin to a wage-price merry- 
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hourly adjustment slightly—to 
16¢ in meat and 18%, or 21¢, 
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for petroleum  refining—the 
President’s prescription became 
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manifold distortions of prices 
and production with which the 
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a general standard. From V-] 
Day to May 1, 1946, according 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, about one-fourth of the 
factory workers received increases in hourly wage rates of 
18¢ to 19¢, and another one-fourth got boosts of 15¢ to 
18¢ or were granted more than 19¢. Further awards in the 
last six months have completed a relatively uniform wage 
advance for the preponderance of American workers. 

This uniform adjustment in cents per hour has, of 
course, tended to preserve, if not accentuate, the lopsided 
character of the wage movements from industry to 
industry since January, 1941, the base date for the wage 
“stabilization” program. This is manifest from a glance 
at the chart in the center of the page. Changes in straight- 
time hourly pay now vary from 34% in malt liquors to 
125% in women’s clothing, and grade off among the 
other industries in between. (Wage changes for a much 
larger group of industries are tabulated on page 88.) 


economy more or less inevitably 
emerged from war. ; 

At this juncture there is, alas, no sovereign remedy for | 
the damage which has been done. Least of all is one to be 
found through a search by the federal government for an 
altered and presumably corrective wage formula, to be 
applied on a national basis. Such relief as there is must 
be sought primarily by restoring conditions which permit 
wage adjustment to take proper account of the circum- 
stances peculiar to the firm and industry in question. 

In the meantime, there is no surer way to compound 
the havoc wrought by the federal government’s policy of 
imposing a relatively uniform round of wage increases 
after V-J Day than to try more of the same. That would 
be the worst possible medicine for an economy afflicted 
with an almost infinite variety of wage, price, and pro- 
duction distortions. The correction of these would be a 
dominant. purpose of a sensible econamic policy... 
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